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SPEECH 


In  Senate,  Februaiij  27,  1844 — On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Archer,  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  to  refer  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  submitted  on  the  8th  of  January- 
last  by  Mr.  Semple,  of  Illinois,  to  that  commit- 
tee: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  give  notice  to  the  British  govern- 
ment that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  annul  and  abrogate  the  provisions 
of  the  third  article  of  the  convention  concluded  be- 
tween the  government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  his  Britannic  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the 
20th  October,  1818,  and  indefinitely  continued  by 
the  convention  between  the  same  parties,  signed  at 
London  the  6th  August,  1827. 

Mr.  BREESE  rose,  and  addressed  the  Senate 
nearly  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  I am  deeply  sensible  of  the  obli- 
gations I am  under  to  the  Senate,  for  the  courtesy 
extended  to  me  in  postponing  the  debate,  on  the 
motion  submitted  by  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  until  to-day.  It 
"was  from  sheer  physical  inability  to  proceed,  when 
the  senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dayton]  re- 
sumed his  seat,  that  I made  the  request,  so  cheer- 
fully accorded  to  me;  and  the  only  recompense  I 
can  make  for  this  kindness  of  the  Senate  will  be,  as 
brief  a discussion  of  the  subject,  as  its  admitted  im- 
portance will  allow. 

I do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  that  I can  shed 
any  new  light  upon  it;  nor  do  I believe  that  the  dis- 
cussion, however  protracted  it  may  be,  can  present 
•views  differing  very  essentially  from  those  which 
have  already  been  presented  by  honorable  senators 
•who  have  preceded  me  on  our  side  of  the  question. 
My  own  views,  however,  feeble  as  they  may  be,  I 
desire  to  present  to  the  Senate;  and,  in  doing  so,  fulfil 
a duty  enjoined  upon  me  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  my  State,  whose  resolutions  are  on  our  files,  ex- 
pressing their  clear  convictions  that  the  territory 
■west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  between  latitudes  42° 
and  54°  40'  north  is  ours  by  an  undoubted  title,  and 
instructing  me,  with  my  colleague  who  has  moved 


this  resolution,  to  use  my  best  exertions  to  secure  to 
the  United  States  its  sole  and  exclusive  possession. 
But,  independent  of  their  instructions,  such  are  my 
own  views  of  the  strength  of  our  title,  and  such  the 
interest  I take  in  it,  in  connexion  with  the  people  at 
large  of  my  State,  with  whom  it  has  been  for  a long 
time  a topic  of  anxious  discussion,  as  one  involving 
our  national  honor  and  welfare  in  view  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  power  claiming  against  us,  that  I could 
not,  in  justice  to  myself  and  them,  let  any  occasion 
pass  without  giving  free  utterance  to  my  own  and 
their  sentiments  in, regard  to  it. 

I trust,  Mr.  President,  I am  not  unmindful  of  the 
necessity  imposed  upon  American  senators,  and  the 
manifest  propriety  of  approaching  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  our  present  amicable  relations  with  for- 
eign powers,  with  caution  and  great  coolness  and 
deliberation.  They  are  of  a very  delicate  texture, 
and  when  once  severed,  may  not  be  reunited  for 
years;  and  then  only,  perhaps,  at  the  expense  of 
much  blood  and  treasure.  I would  not  causelessly 
and  unnecessarily  so  interfere  with  them,  knowing 
that  it  is  difficult  to  predict,  should  war  be  the  con- 
sequence, how  or  when  it  may  terminate.  Yet,  so 
far  as  the  subject-matter  of  this  resolution  is  con- 
cerned, I think  senators  who  are  opposing  it  are 
far  more  sensitive  than  any  facts,  or  reasonable  in- 
ferences from  them,  can  justify.  It  seems  to  me, 
they  are  more  prudent  and  cautious  than  a due  re- 
gard to  the  great  and  vital  interests  of  the  country 
require  them  to  be;  and  lam  certain,  the  exhibition 
of  these  qualities  at  this  time,  and  in  this  debate, 
cannot  be  acceptable  to  the  country  at  large.  The 
mere  anticipated  horrors  of  a war  with  England, 
which  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Choate] 
and  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dayton] 
have  so  eloquently  descanted  upon,  cannot  influence 
the  public  mind  so  far  as  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
and  maintaining  a decided  stand  against  England,  or 
any  other  power  in  the  world  that  may  seek  to  com- 
mit agressions  upon  our  rights,  of  whatsoever  nature 
they  may  be,  if  they  are  so  clearly  defined,  as  they 
are  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be,  in  relation  to  the 
Oregon  Territory,  and  so  pronounced  to  be  by  the 
common  judgment  of  the  country.  We  may  be 
over  prudent,  and  to  such  a degree,  as  to  give  to  a 
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power  with  whom  we  expect-,  o. come  in  collision, 
a decided  advantage.  This  should  be  avoided.  The 
senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Choate]  in  the 
very  eloquent  speech  he  made  the  other  day — and 
which,  only  for  that  quality,  was  rendered  acceptable 
to  me — declared,  if  this  resolution  was  adopted,  we 
must  arm  ourselves  for  war;  we  must  prepare  for 
hostilities,  for  they  would  as  inevitably  follow  the 
act  we  design  to  do,  as  the  bolt  follows  the  flash; 
that  negotiations  were  about  being  commenced;  at 
our  own  invitation  they  were  to  be  conducted  here; 
and  that  noic  to  make  an  open,  public  declaration 
that  we  would  not  treat  about  the  matter,  would 
place  us  in  no  enviable  position  before  the  world, 
ft  was  also  to  obstruct  action,  that  the  honorable 
chairman  of  Foreign  Relations  [Mr.  Archer]  has 
submitted  this  motion  of  reference,  and  he  has  con- 
tended also,  that  it  would  be  great  discourtesy, 
under  the  circumstances  of  a new  minister 
arriving,  specially  appointed  to  conduct  the  nego- 
tiation, to  pass  the  resolution;  that  any  action 
of  the  kind  proposed  would  partake  of  the 
character  of  indecorum;  and  that  it  woidd  be  more 
advisable  to  delay  action  until  the  final  issue  of  the 
proposed  negotiation  was  known;  that  whatever  he 
asserted  in  regard  to  our  rights,  he  would  do  it  in 
such  a manner  as  not  only  not  to  violate  any  na- 
tional obligations,  but  in  such  a manner  as  to 
jeopard  neither  the  honor  nor  the  interests  of  the 
country;  and  that  he  would  rather  obtain  our  rights 
“without war,  and  without  any  vaporing  exhibi- 
tion of  spirit  not  required  on  the  occasion.”  It 
was  with  these  views  he  [Mr.  Archer]  had  moved 
the  reference,  so  that  delay  should  be  produced — so 
that  there  should  be  no  action. 

Now,  sir,  as  I differ  w-ith  the  honorable  senators, 
both  as  to  the  character  of  the  act  we  propose  to  do, 
and  its  results  when  done,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
enter  into  some  examination  of  the  origin  of  the 
convention  we  desire  to  terminate — its  character 
and  object,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
entered  into,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  we  place 
our  claim  to  the  country;  all  which  will  show,  most 
satisfactorily,  in  my  judgment,  that  Great  Britain 
will  have  no  cause  to  complain,  if  we  determine  to 
give  the  notice  to  annul  and  abrogate  it. 

NEGOTIATIONS  AT  GHENT. 

Our  northern  boundary,  at  the  treaty  of  peace, 
in  1783,  was  unsettled  west  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  it  so  remained  until  the  convention  we 
now  seek  to  annul  and  abrogate.  At  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  in  December,  1814,  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed, but  no  line  agreed  upon — our  ministers  hav- 
ing been  instructed  to  surrender  no  claim  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  or  to  any  other  terri- 
tory south  of  forty-nine  degrees.  That  point  had 
become  important  as  the  centre  of  extensive  opera- 
tions in  the  fur  trade,  commenced  by  a wealthy  and 
enterprising  merchant  of  New  York,  and  had  been 
-captured  by  the  British  during  the  War  of  1812, 
which  that  treaty  terminated.  The  attention  of  tire 
government  had  been  drawn  to  it  by  the  projector, 
and  it 'was  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  instructions  to  our  diplomatic 
functionaries  appointed  to  negotiate  that  treaty. 

At  the  conference  had  by  them  with  the  British 
plenipotentiaries,  they  proposed  the  parallel  of  49° 
north,  as  the  dividing  line  westward  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  “as  far  as  the  said  respective  territories 
extend  in  that  quarter;  provided  that  nothing  in  the 
-present  article  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  the 


northwest  coast  of  America,  or  to  the  territories  be- 
longing to  or  claimed  by  either  party  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America  to  the  westward  of  the  Stony 
mountains.” 

The  British  ministers  were  willing  to  accept  this, 
with  a stipulation  for  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  point  where  that  parallel 
should  intersect  it,  to  the  sea,  which  being  so  un- 
reasonable at  that  time,  although  accorded  to 
them  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  and  by 
Jay’s  treaty  of  1794,  was  promptly  rejected  by  our 
negotiators;  and  thus  no  boundary  was  agreed 
upon. 

I have  great  respect,  sir,  for  the  able  negotiators 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  for  their  great  talents 
and  sagacity;  but  1 must  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
the  admission  of  a claim  on  the  part  of  England,  as 
made  by  them  in  the  proviso  to  the  article  I have 
read,  was  an  error,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  our  pres- 
ent embarrassments  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory. It  was  carrying  diplomatic  courtesy  rather 
too  far,  sir,  to  pdmit  Great  Britain  had  a claim  to 
any  part  of  that  coast,  when  we  could,  even  at  that 
time,  have  exhibited  a title  to  it,  which,  in  any  na- 
tional court,  (was  there  such  a tribunal  to  adjudicate 
it,)  would  have  been  deemed  free  from  any  flaw  and 
from  all  serious  objection.  We  had,  then,  sir,  the 
title,  at  least  as  high  up  as  50°,  the  known  source  of 
the  Columbia  river,  by  virtue  of  prior  discovery, 
exploration  under  the  auspices  of  the  nation,  by 
officers  of  the  national  army,  bearing  its  flag,  and 
by  an  exclusive  possession  and  occupancy  of  the 
country  by  our  citizens  subsequently,  the  force  of 
which  England  had  more  than  once  before  insisted 
upQn;  and  by  her  own  admission,  by  the  treaty  of 
1763,  that  she  had  no  possessions  on  this  continent, 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

We  had  too,  sir,  all  the  strength  that  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  French  claim,  which,  in  virtue  of  the 
principle  of  contiguity  and  continuity  of  territory, 
would,  by  the  treaty  with  the  French  republic  of 
the  30th  April,  1803,  carry  us  west  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Even  England  herself  had  insisted  upon 
this  principle,  and  asserted  it  by  force  of  arms,  in- 
volving her,  together  with  other  causes,  in  the 
welL  known  “seven  years’  war”  with  Prance, 
which  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  be- 
fore referred  to,  and  by  which  she  obtained 
Canada,  and  a large  portion  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  including  the 
territory  of  the  State  from  which  I come.  It  was 
alone  by  force  of  this  principle  that  she  was  justi- 
fied in  her  attempts,  by  that  war,  to  break  up  the 
French  settlements  on  the  Ohio — encroaching,  aa 
she  asserted  they  did,  upon  the  chartered  rights  of 
her  subjects  settled  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  who> 
claimed  the  extension  of  their  charters  to  the  west- 
ern sea,  because  it  was  contiguous  territory— the  do- 
main ofno  other  civilized  nation  interfering  with  it — 
it  was  continuous,  no  seas  or  oceans  intervening. 
Instead,  then,  sir,  of  countenancing  her  claim  by  the 
offer  of  such  a proviso,  decided  ground  should  have 
been  taken,  and  no  occasion  left  to  infer  that  we  be- 
lieved she  had  a claim  worthy  of  any  serious  atten- 
tion. 

But  unfortunately,  sir,  that  course  was  not  adopt- 
ed, and  the  seed  of  the  controversy  about  this  mat- 
ter was  then  and  there  deposited. 

Assuming  at  that  time — as  it  was  natural  they 
should  have  assumed"  and  insisted  upon — a due  west 
line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  as  ‘our  northern 
boundary,  not  regarding  the  parallel  of  49°  as  fixed. 
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by  the  treaty  ofUtrecht  in  1713,  between  her  and 
France,  no  difficulty  could  have  been  produced,  un 
less  the  disposition  of  England  was  then,  as  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe  it  is  now,  to  do  us  great 
injustice.  On  the  principle  of  contiguity,  in  refer- 
ence to  her  Canadian  possessions,  she  could  then 
rightfully  claim  all  the  country  to  the  Pacific,  north 
of  that  line,  without  any  question  by  any  other  pow- 
er than  Russia,  and  she  could  have  defeated  it  only 
by  showing  prior  and  actual  occupancy  and  settle- 
ment. , 

But,  sir,  as  it  is  needless  now  to  inquire  what 
might  have  been  done,  and  what  should  have  been 
done,  at  that  negotiation,  we  will  inquire  what  was 
actually  done,  and  its  bearing  upon  the  question  in 
debate. 

In  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  fol- 
lowing stipulation  is  found: 

“All  territory,  places,  and  possessions  whatsoever, 
taken  by  either  party  from  the  other  during  the  war, 
or  which  may  be  taken  after  the  signing  of  this  trea- 
ty, excepting  only  the  islands  hereinafter  mention- 
ed, shall  be  restored  without  delay,”  &c. 

Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  had 
been  founded  in  the  spring  of  1811,  by  the  Pacific 
Fur  company,  together  with  other  posts  on  its 
waters  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  This  fact  was 
knoyn  to  the  Northwest  British  company,  and  it 
was  visited  by  one  of  its  agents  in  the  summer  of 
that  year.  It  was  an  open,  notorious  possession  by 
our  own  citizens,  and  marked,  so  that  the  world 
could  see  it,  by  our  banner  flying  from  the  little 
stockade.  Its  occupants  heard,  in  January,  1813, 
of  the  declaration  of  war  of  the  previous  June;  and 
in  the  following  summer,  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
Northwest  company  brought  to  it  the  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a British  naval  force  to  take  it  into  posses- 
sion— to  capture  if;  and  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  a body  of  men  in  the  service  of  the  same  com- 
pany, unarmed  it  is  true,  communicated  the  tidings 
of  an  armed  ship  fitted  out  at  London  by  the  compa- 
ny, being  on  her  way,  under  convoy  of  a British 
frigate,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  and  destroying  eve- 
rything American  in  that  quarter. 

These  news — tidings  like  these  in  the  unprepared 
state  of  the  settlement  for  resistance,  operated  with 
the  agents  of  the  Pacific  Fur  company,  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Northwest  company  to  sell 
the  establishment,  with  the  furs  and  peltries  on 
hand,  to  them.  This  transfer  of  the  effects  was 
made  in  October,  1813;  but  the  American  flag,  the 
emblem  of  our  sovereignty,  remained  flying,  and  so 
continued,  until  the  arrival  of  the  British "sloop-of- 
war  Racoon,  on  the  first  of  December,  when,  on  the 
12th,  it  was  struck,  and  the  place  formally  surrender- 
ed to  its  commander  by  the  agent  of  the  Pacific  com- 
pany. He  hoisted  the  British  standard,  and  changed 
tile  name  from  Astoria  to  Fort  George. 

These  are  historical  facts,  and  have  never  been 
questioned.  The  occupancy  of  the  place,  and  its 
belligerent  capture,  are  alike  parcels  of  authentic 
history;  and  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  obliga- 
tion to  restore  it  was  perfect  and  undoubted.  Now, 
sir,  look  at  the  first  article  in  connection  with  these 
facts,  and  with  the  further  fact  that  Eastport  and 
Castine,  in  Maine,  had  also  been  captured  during 
the  war,  and  were  in  the  hands  of  England,  and  in 
connexion  “with  the  exception  of  certain  Islands” 
mentioned  therein.  Can  it  be  believed,  if  Great 
Britain  seriously  intended  to  assert  her  claim  to 
Astoria,  as  existing  before  the  war,  as  a matter 


justly  in  dispute  with  us,  that  she  would  have  made 
no  exception  in  favor  of  it,  and  no  stipulation  that 
the  subject  should  be  referred  to  commissioners,  as 
the  title  to  the  “islands”  was  to  be  referred?  No, 
sir;  she  and  we  believed  that  Astoria  was  in  the 
same  condition  that  Castine  and  Eastport  were — 
our  undoubted  possession,  an  integral  part  of  our 
domain,  and,  as  such,  coming  within  the  stipula- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

I have  said,  sir,  that  the  treaty  of  Ghent  settled 
no  boundary  line  west  of  the  Lake  of,  the  Woods. 
It  was  a subject  of  discussion.  The  parallel  of 
forty-nine  degrees  was  proposed  and  accepted  by 
the  British,  coupled  with  the  further  stipulation  for 
access  to,  and  the  free  navigation  oil  their  part  of, 
the  Mississippi  river — a privilege  she  had  enjoved 
under  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  and  under  Jay’s 
treaty  of  1794,  as  before  stated.  The  objection  was 
not  made,  if  I recollect  right,  that  a line  drawn  on 
that  parallel  to  the  Pacific  would  dislodge  her  of 
claims  south  of  it;  but  she  insisted  alone  upon  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  being  re- 
fused as  a most  exorbitant  demand  in  the  then  state 
of  our  settlements  upon  it,  no  line  was  agreed  upon; 
every  thing  was  left  open;  not  even  the  accommo- 
dating proviso  was  accepted. 

An  apology  may  no  doubt  be  found,  sir,  in  the 
fact  that,  at  that  time,  the  country  westof  the  Rocky 
mountains  was  not  considered  of  any  very  great  im- 
portance to  any  of  our  great  national  interests;  and 
unable  to  look  through  the  vista  of  years  to  succeed, 
our  negotiators  could  have  formed  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  progress  of  the  West  in  its  growth,  or 
that  the  country  would  ever  be  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  settlement,  or  as  a fit  theatre  for  any  great 
national  enterprise. 

RESTORATION  OF  ASTORIA,  IN  OREGON. 

Although  no  definite  boundary  was  agreed  upon, 
the  stipulation  for  the  unqualified  surrender  of  posts, 
places,  and  territory  captured,  was;  and  it  was  sought 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  so  far  as  Astoria  was  con- 
cerned, in  1817,  simultaneous  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  joint  commission  appointed  by  the  fourth 
article  to  decide  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties 
to  “certain  islands.”  In  that  year,  Moose  island, 
Dudley  island,  and  Frederick  island,  in  the  bay  of 
Passamaquoddy,  were  determined  to  belong  to  us, 
and  all  other  islands  in  that  bay,  together  with  the 
island  of  Grand  Menan,  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  proper, 
to  belong  to  them.  But  Astoria  was  not  delivered 
up  until  the  following  year;  and  the  measures  of  this 
government,  preparatory  to  it,  (such  as  sending  an 
agent  in  a sloop-of-war  to  the  northwest  coast,  and 
associating  its  commander  in  the  commission  to  re- 
ceive the  surrender,)  were  closely  scrutinized  by 
Mr.  Bagot,  (the  British  minister  here,)  who  then 
asserted,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  country  was  af- 
i cays  “a  partof  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  dominions” — 
an  assertion,  in  which  he  was  not  sustained  by  a sin- 
gle fact  in  the  case;  virtually  disavowed  at  the  time 
by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Bathhurst;  the  for- 
mer of  whom,  in  a conference  with  our  minister  at 
London,  (Mr.  Rush,) — admitting  the  force  of  his 
remark  that  it  was  notoriously  captured  during 
the  war,  and  must  be  delivered  up  under 
the  treaty— acknowledged,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
“our  right  to  be  in  possession  while  treating  of  the 
title;”  and  the  latter,  by  his  despatch,  requiring  the 
partners  or  agents  of  the  Northwest  company  to 
give  due  facility  to  the  reoccupation  of  that  settle- 
ment by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  without 
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any  qualification  or  reservation  whatever-  What 
private  despatches  their  envoys  may  have  had,  and 
communicated  to  this  government  verbally,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  included  a reservation  of  their 
claim,  thereafter  to  be  adjusted,  to  the  territory  in 
question,  can  have  no  effect  to  give  additional  validity 
to  such  claims.  We  are  to  inquire  what  was  actually 
done  by  their  authorized  agents.  We  cannot  know 
how  the  verbal  communications  to  our  State  depart- 
ment, if  any  were  made,  were  received.  W e can 
suppose  the  head  of  that  department  would  scarcely 
admit  of  any  such  supposed  reservation,  but  would 
insist,  as  the  treaty  stipulated,  for  its  unconditional 
surrender,  or  for  none  at  all. 

The  surrender  was  unconditional;  it  is  not  clogged 
with  any  reservation  of  any  right  whatever;  here  it 
is,  it  speaks  for  itself: 

“In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  the  Prince  Regent,  signified  in  a despatch 
from  the  right  honorable  the  Earl  Bathurst,  address- 
ed to  the  partners  or  agents  of  the  Northwest  com- 
pany, bearing  date  the  27  th  of  January,  1818,  and  in 
obedience  to  a subsequent  order,  dated  the  26th  of 
July,  from  W.  H.  Sheriff,  esq.,  captain  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s ship  Andromache,  we,  the  undersigned,  do,  in 
conformity  to  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
restore  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
through  its  agent,  J.  B.  Prevost,  esq.,  the  settlement 
of  Fort  George  on  the  Columbia  river. 

Given  under  our  hands,  in  triplicate,  at  Fort 
George,  (Columbia  river,)  this  sixth  day  of  October. 
1813. 

“F.  HICKEY, 

“Captain  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Blossom. 
“J.  KEITH, 

“Of  the  Northwest  company. ” 

And  here  is  our  acceptance: 

“I  do  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  this  day  re- 
ceived, in  behalf  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  possession  of  the  settlement  designated 
above,  in  conformity  to  the  first  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent. 

“Given  under  my  hand,  in  triplicate,  at  Fort 
George,  (Columbia  river,)  this  Gth  of  October,  1818. 

“J.  B.  PREVOST, 

“Agent. for  the  United  States.” 

As  in  the  delivery  of  Castine,  so  in  that  of  Asto- 
■ria,  no  reservation  was  made — no  claim  advanced  to 
the  possession  of,  or  title  to,  either. 

Famed,  as  England  justly  is,  for  her  diplomacy, 
would  she  have  permitted  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
in  this  way,  and  acquiesced  in  it,  if,  in  good  faith, 
she  believed  herself  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains?  Would  she 
not  have  set  forth  specifically,  her  rights  there,  and 
guarded  them  with  the  same  care  she  did  her  right 
to  the  islands?  It  seems  not  only  remarkable,  but  a 
reproach  upon  her  acuteness  and  sagacity,  that  she, 
believing — honestly,  as  is  now  pretended — she  had 
a title  or  claim,  should  have  consummated  the  treaty 
without  providing  for  its  adjustment. 

It  is  true,  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  a conference  with 
Mr.  Rush,  before  the  delivery  of  the  place,  suggest- 
ed a reference  of  the  question  to  commissioners;  but 
our  minister,  feeling  conscious  there  was  no  ques- 
tion to  refer,  rejected  the  proposal,  and  relied  upon 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  This  unconditional  sur- 
render ought  to  be  considered  as  a final  disposal  of 
her  vague  and  undefined  claim. 


NEGOTIATIONS  AT  LONDON  IN  1818. 

Pending  these  things,  our  plenipotentiaries, 
Messrs.  Rush  and  Gallatin,  were  engaged  in  a nego- 
tiation with  the  British  government  through  Messrs. 
Goulbourn  and  Robinson,  one  of  the  subjects  of 
which  was,  the  extent  of  our  rights  in  the  fisheries 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland;  and  the  other,  our 
northern  boundary  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  woods. 

The  result  of  it,  was  the  convention  of  the  20th  of 
October,  1818,  the  second  article  of  which  provides 
for  the  parallel  of  49°  westward  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  as  our  northern  boundary,  to  the  Stony 
mountains,  and  the  third,  which  we  now  seek  to 
abrogate,  as  follows: 

“Art.  3.  It  is  agreed  that  any  country  that  may 
be  claimed  by  either  party  on  the  Northwest  coast 
of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony  mountains, 
shall,  together  with  its  harbors,  bays,  and  creeks, 
and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same,  be 
free  and  open  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  convention,  to 
the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  pow- 
ers; it  being  well  understood  that  this  agreement  is 
not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim 
which  either  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
may  have  to  any  part  of  the  said  country,  nor  shall 
it  be  taken  to  affect  the  claims  of  any  other  power 
or  State  to  any  part  of  the  said  country;  the  only 
object  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  in  that  re- 
spect, being  to  prevent  disputes  and  differences 
amongst  themselves.” 

Our  proposition  was  to  extend  this  line  on  the 
parallel  of  49°  west,  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  which 
was  instantly  met  by  the  audacious  reiteration  of 
the  demand  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. A demand  so  exorbitant  could  not  but  be  in- 
stantly rejected;  it  could  not  even  be  considered,  for 
then  four  States  had  grown  up  on  its  banks,  and  a 
fifth,  (Illinois,)  had  petitioned  for  admission  into  the 
Union.  What  other  nation  but  England,  proud, 
and  arrogant,  and  grasping,  as  she  is,  would  have 
met  a proposition  so  conciliatory,  so  friendly,  and 
so  oonducive  to  the  success  of  their  own  great  en- 
terprises in  that  quarter,  in  such  a , spirit,  and  by 
such  an  unconscionable  demand! 

It  is  evidence  to  my  mind,  sir,  that  the  British 
government  did  not  desire  to  fix,  definitively,  this 
boundary.  She  manifested  no  disposition  to  settle 
it.  Pier  traders  and  chartered  power  were  in  the 
country,  reaping  rich  harvests  from  its  wild  produc- 
tions; and  she  felt  it  was  her  interest  to  let  it  be  as 
it  was — to  let  matters  rest  as  they  were,  and  diplo- 
matize for  a joint  occupancy,  the  advantages  of 
which,  she  well  knew,  from  the  character  of  our'in- 
j stitutions  and  habits  of  our  people,  would  be  all  on 
| her  side.  .She  knew  that  a joint  occupancy  in 
terms  would  be  an  exclusive  occupancy  by  her  sub- 
jects in  fact;  and  it  was  a feat  of  diplomacy  to  ob- 
tain such  a stipulation. 

I In  this  negotiation,  our  title  derived  from  France 
by  the  treaty  of  cession  of  1803  was  not  urged.  It 
] seems  to  me  it  should  have  been;  for  by  it  we  could 
j have  claimed  the  country  upon  the  principle  of  con- 
tiguity before  adverted  to.  France  claimed  the  ter- 
1 ritory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  country  wa- 
j tered  by  that  stream;  and  there  was  nothing  to  break 
t the  contiguity  and  continuity  of  the  territory  still 
1 farther  west  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  How  can  Great 
■ Britain  claim  any  title  west  of  her  Canadian  posses- 
, sions,  and  north  of  49°,  except  by  the  principle  of 
i contiguity?  She  could  not  pretend  to  possess  it  in 
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right  of  cultivation  and  settlement;  for  none  existed, 
except  as  facilities  for  her  fur  traders.  On  this  prin- 
ciple of  contiguity,  we  had  a right  to  assert  a title 
before  the  world.  Great  Britain  proposed  no  bound- 
ary on  her  part:  she  had  no  need  to  do  it.  She  had 
no  motive  to  adjust  the  line — the  territory  being  en- 
grossed by  her  trappers  and  hunters,  who  were  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  it.  True  to  her  national  in- 
stinct, however,  she  did  hint  that  the  Columbia  river 
would  be  a very  good  natural  boundary,  and  that 
none  would  be  agreed  to  that  did  not  concede  to  her 
the  common  use  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  By 
such  a concession,  she  could  obtain  all  that  she  de- 
sired— the  free  entrance  of  all  goods  intended  for  the 
fur  trade,  and  a free  exit  with  the  spoils  there  gath- 
ered, to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  joint  occupancy  was  determined  on  for  the  pe- 
riod of  ten  years — England  gaining  everything;  we 
nothing:  she  having  effected  a lodgment  there,  which 
we  did  not  disturb. 

MEASURES  PROPOSED  IN  CONGRESS  IN  RE- 
GARD TO  OREGON. 

Soon  after  this  convention,  sir,  in  1820,  a distin- 
guished representative  from  Virginia,  the  late  gov- 
ernor Floyd,  a prudent,  wise,  and  cautious  man, 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  desired  t©  jeopard 
the  interest  of  his  country  by  a collision  with  any 
power,  reported  a bill  to  Congress  (growing  out  of  a 
resolution  he  had  introduced,  proposing  an  inquiry 
“into  the  situation  of  the  settlements  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  occupying  the 
Columbia  river,”)  for  its  occupation,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  This  bill  was  not  acted 
upon,  it  is  true;  and  I only  mention  the  fact  to  show, 
that  distinguished  men  at  that  time,  so  soon  after 
the  convention  of  1818,  did  not  question  our  right  to 
adopt  the  measures  proposed.  It  is  also  true,  sir, 
that,  at  that  day,  our  title  was  strengthened,  if  ad- 
ditional strength  was  required,  by  the  purchase  of 
the  Spanish  title  to  all  the  country  claimed  by  that 
power  on  this  continent,  north  of  latitude  forty-two 
degrees.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  she  had  al- 
ways claimed  up  to  the  parallel  of  sixty  degrees, 
and  her  right  to  do  so  was  never  questioned,  except 
by  Great  Britain  in  1790,  when  she  first  sought  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement  in  that  quarter,  to  be  accomp- 
lished by  her  immense  power  operating  upon  the 
weakness  and  pusillanimity  of  Spain. 

The  Florida  treaty  of  1819  gave  us  her  title,  one 
good  and  perfect,  according  to  the  understanding  of 
nations  at  that  day,  and  since;  and  in  conformity 
with  principles  avowed  and  acted  upon  by  Great 
Britain  herself,  and  being  in  aid  of  our  other  titles 
derived  from  the  discovery  of  the  river  in  1792 — by 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  in  1803 — by  the  national 
expedition  undertaken  in  1805,  following  the  line  of 
continuity  overland,  from  the  sources  of  the  Colum- 
bia river  to  the  sea,  and  by  the  actual  settlement  of 
Astoria,  and  several  other  posts  far  within  the  terri- 
tory in  1811 — might  well  furnish  a strong  foundation 
for  the  measures  then,  and  since,  and  now  proposed 
for  its  protection. 

About  this  time,  too,  sir,  the  feuds  existingbetween 
the  two  British  rival  fur  companies  in  the  north- 
west, known  as  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Northwest 
companies,  were  reconciled  through  the  agency  of 
the  department  of  the  British  government  charged 
with  their  colonial  affairs;  a union  was  effected  be- 
tween them,  and  the  charter  granted  which  was  read 


by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Atcri30k,1’ 
when  he  spoke  to  this  question  the  other  day. 

Now,  sir,  this  act  of  Parliament  of  July,  1821,  to 
regulate  the  fur  trade,  and  to  establish  a criminal 
and  civil  jurisdiction  in  certain  parts  ofNorth  Ame- 
rica, which,  in  its  terms,  includes  our  whole  west- 
ern frontier  not  incorporated  within  any  State  or 
Territory,  or  other  civil  jurisdiction, — is  a much 
stronger  measure  than  the  one  proposed  in  1820  by 
Mr.  Floyd,  as  it  virtually  subjects  American  citi- 
zens to  the  process,  civil  and  criminal,  of  British 
courts,  even  on  our  unquestioned  soil;  and  is  as 
much  incompatible  with  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion, as  any  thing  we  propose  to  do,  even  by  the 
two  bills  now  lying  upon  our  table;  for  a joint  occu- 
pancy, on  equal  terms,  would  seem  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  obedience  to  laws  made  by  one  only  of  the 
parties  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  two  companies  into  the 
Hudson  Bay  company,  by  this  act  of  Parliament, 
has  been  the  means  of  creating  a formidable  power 
in  that  territory,  which,  under  the  plea  of  an  al- 
lowed joint  occupancy  by  the  convention  of  1818, 
is  depriving  the  country  annually  of  its  most  valued 
products,  and  virtually,  and  for  all  useful  purposes, 
excluding  our  citizens  from  many  of  its  advan- 
tages. 

NEGOTIATIONS  AT  LONDON  IN  1824. 

In  1824,  Mr.  President,  negotiations  were  again 
commenced  at  London  by  Mr.  Rush  on  our  part, 
and  Messrs.  Huskisson  and  Canning  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  on  this  perplexing  subject.  In  the 
session  of  Congress  of  the  year  preceding,  Mr. 
Monroe  in  his  message,  speaking  of  the  arrange- 
ments we  had  made  with  Russia,  and  she  had  made 
with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  rights  and  interests 
on  the  northwest  coast,  remarks:  “The  occasion  hast 
been  adjudged  proper  for  asserting  as  a principle,  ir» 
which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  Stalest 
are  involved,  that  the  American  continent,  by  the 
free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have  as- 
sumed and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  powers.” 

This  emphatic  declaration,  in  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  to  which  it  is 
fully  committed,  and  from  which  it  would  be  craven, 
to  withdraw,  was  met  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr. 
Canning  by  their  declaration,  in  perfect  keeping 
with  British  arrogance,  and  her  thirst  for  territorial 
aggrandizement  every  where,  that  they  were  wholly 
unprepared  to  admit  any  such  proposition,  asserting 
that  the  western  part  of  America  was  as  open  to 
colonization  then,  as  at  any  other  time. 

It  is  true,  sir,  she  has  since  declared,  it  was  noC 
her  intention  to  colonize  this  territory,  and  the  sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Choate]  has  repeatedL 
it  for  her  here,  and  has  laid  open  her  whole  policy- 
in  regard  to  it,  with  the  air  and  manner  of  one  who 
might  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  her  cabi- 
net. But  her  declaration  of  a right  to  do  so,  1st 
enough  for  me;  and  as  the  senator  exhorted  us 
“to  bide  our  time”  for  the  exclusive  occupancy  of" 
this  territory,  so  will  Great  Britain  bide  her  time  to 
carry  out  her  schemes  of  transatlantic  colonization. 
It  may  be  true,  sir,  that  nothing  is  even  now  said 
of  such  a design;  and  that  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  but  this  have  a place  in  her  colonization  di- 
rectory; still,  sir,  that  furnishes  no  argument,  when 
we  consider  the  character  and  policy  of  the  power 
asserting^  the  right,  why  we  should  not  be  awake 
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to  the  subject — why  we  should  not  recall  this  pa- 
triotic declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  our  remem- 
brance, and  arouse  again  the  spirit  of  the  nation  to 
stand  up  to  it.  The  designs  of  England  are  deep 
and  impenetrable,  and  slight  hints  which  we  may 
gather  from  her  words  alone,  should  not  be  lost 
mpon  us. 

It  was  in  the  same  message,  sir,  that  Mr.  Mon- 
roe said,  “in  the  wars  of  the  European  powers,  in 
matters  relating  to  themselves,  we  have  never  taken 
any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to 
do.” 

“We  owe  it  therefore  to  candor,  and  to  the  ami- 
cable relations  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  those  powers,  to  declare  that  we  should  con- 
sider any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  sys- 
tem to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere,  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety.” 

The  moral  force  of  these  declarations,  sir,  has 
thitherto  prevented  any  of  those  powers  from  making 
territorial  acquisitions  on  any  part  of  this  continent. 
Cuba,  sir,  and  other  favored  spots  in  our  vicinity, 
would  long  since  have  passed  under  British  domi- 
nation if  our  committal  to  these  declarations  was  out 
of  the  way.  Her  avowal  of  the  absence  of  any  de- 
sign to  colonize  Oregon  does  not  satify  me,  sir, 
when  I see  the  condition  of  her  various  establish- 
ments, and  the  vast  outlay  of  capital  there,  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  she  holds  on  to  it.  So  long, 
then,  as  we  hold  valuable  our  honor — so  long  as  we 
hold  dear  our  integrity  and  character  as  a nation, 
so  long  will  we  stand  firmly  by  it,— so  long  will  we 
oppose  the  least  appearance  of  European  colonization 
on  this  continent,  and  the  intermingling  of  their  pe- 
culiar systems  with  our  own. 

Nothing  was  gained — nothing  was  settled  at  the 
several  conferences  of  the  negotiators — Great  Brit- 
ain, as  usual,- insisting  upon  “the  lion’s  share”  of 
the  territory;  we,  exhibiting  a spirit  of  conciliation 
almost  amounting  to  a consciousness  of  weakness. 
Our  minister  first  insisted  upon  the  parallel  of  51° 
north  as  our  limit — that  being  the  supposed  source 
of  the  Columbia  river,  and  our  right  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly shown  up  to  that  point.  The  British  min- 
ister, then,  in  a very  generous  spirit  indeed,  gave 
Jorrn  to  the  hint  thrown  out  at  the  negotiations  in 
1818,  and  proposed  that  the  boundary  line  should 
be  drawn  due  west  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
along  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  northeast- 
ernmost  branch  of  the  Columbia  or  Oregon  river, 
and  thence  down  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the 
ocean,  and  a _ ■perpetual  free  navigation  of  that  chan- 
nel. 

Here  is  a recognition,  to  some  extent,  of  the  princi- 
ple, that  the  discoverer  of  the  mouth  of  a river  is 
entitled  to  the  country  watered  by  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  manifests  a disposition  to  subtract  some  por- 
tion of  the  territory  from  us,  by  proposing  the  north- 
eastern branch  of  the  river,  when  the  northwestern, 
known  as  Canoe  river  on  some  maps,  rises  from  a 
far  more  distant  source. 

This  boundary  so  totally  inadmissible,  caused  our 
minister  to  propose,  in  the  hope  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion, the  49th  instead  of  the  51st  parallel,  and  thus 
the  matter  then  ended;  not  without,  however,  a 
proposition  from  our  minister  to  continue  the  con- 
tention for  another  ten  years. 

Throughout  this  negotiation,  we  can  discover 
nothing  but  the  most  baseless  pretensions  and  most 
arrogant  demands  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
This  was  her  policy;  and  in  diplomacy,  who  so 
able  as  she?  Her  subjects  were  in  the  full  fruition 


of  advantages  there — our  citizens  were  excluded; 
and  what  better  could  be  done  for  the  former,  than 
delay  a settlement  of  the  question,  and  in  what  way 
so  cheap  and  so  easy,  as  by  extravagant  demands? 
A candid  and  close  scrutiny  into  her  claims  as  then 
presented,  must  satisfy  those  most  partial  to  her 
cause,  that  they  were  vague  and  indefinite,  airy  and 
intangible;  and  I am  surprised  at  her  boldness  and 
effrontery  in  putting  them  forth.  But  delay  was 
her  object,  and  she  gained  that  for  which  she  was 
diplomatizing. 

About  this  time,  sir,  we  formed  a convention  with 
Russia — she  too  having  claims  by  settlement  and 
occupancy  on  the  northwest  coast  of  this  continent — 
by  which  we  curtailed  our  territory  there,  near  six 
degress  of  latitude,  by  relinquishing  to  her  all  out- 
right north  of  54°  40',  she  in  return  giving  up  all 
claim — which  she  was  very  willing  to  do,  as  she 
never  had  any,  south  of  it.  In  this  convention  with 
that  power,  there  was  a stipulation  for  trading  privi- 
leges on  a part  of  that  coast  claimed  by  her  for  ten 
years,  and  when  the  time  expired,  she  very  uncere- 
moniously ordered  away  our  vessels,  and  commu- 
nicated the  fact  to  our  government.  And  she  served 
Great  Britain  in  the  same  way,  and  refused  to  renew 
the  privilege;  yet  neither  power  took  umbrage  at  this 
assertion  of  her  undoubted  right. 

NEGOTIATIONS  AT  LONDON  IN  18*26-7. 

Again  were  negotiations  renewed  by  our  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Gallatin,  in  1826 — Mr.  Huskisson  repre- 
senting his  Britannic  Majesty.  Our  negotiator  man- 
ifested great  ability  in  the  discussion,  urging  every 
principle,  topic,  and  argument  that  could  be  brought 
up  to  strengthen  or  illustrate  our  title,  and  presented 
such  an  array  as  to  compel  the  British  negotiator 
finally  to  declare  that  Great  Britain  did  not  claim 
any  title  to  the  country — only  a right  in  common 
with  other  nations  (ours  included)  to  occupy  it;  that 
it  was  a free  and  open  country — placing  much  stress 
upon  the  concessions  to  her  by  Spain  under  the  trea- 
ty of  Nootka  Sound. 

Before  this  time,  sir,  it  had  been  proposed  in  Con- 
gress, in  addition  to  Mi . Floyd’s  bill  of  1820,  re- 
newed in  1824,  and  which  passed  the  House  of 
Represcntatives  by  a vote  of  two  to  one,  President 
Monroe  having  recommended  in  his  message  of 
that  year,  the  establishing  of  forts  for  the  protection 
of  the  passes  to  the  country  and  on  the  Columbia 
river,  to  extend  a territorial  government  over  the 
country,  and  to  establish  a custom-house  there  for 
the  collection  of  duties  upon  foreign  imports. 

In  the  conferences  between  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr. 
Huskisson,  much  was  said  about  these  designs. 
Mr.  Gallatin  called  the  attention  of  the  British  min- 
ister to  the  terms  of  their  act  of  Parliament  of  July, 
1821;  remarked  upon  the  vast  powers  grant- 
ed, and  that  it  contained  no  exception  in  fa- 
vor of  American  citizens  from  the  operation 
of  their  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction;  and  then- 
urged  that,  inasmuch  as  we  could  not  act  in 
this  manner  by  means  of  chartered  companies,  but 
in  a mode  conformable  to  our  institutions,  by  creating 
territorial  governments  for  the  protection  of  our 
citizens  not  inhabiting  any  one  of  the  States,  they 
must  not  consider  such  an  establishment  offensive, 
or  an  infringment  of  the  convention.  To  this,  no 
objection  was  made,  nor  was  any  urged  to  the  erec- 
tion of  forts. 

Air.  Buchanan,  (from  his  seat)  England  has 
already  upbraided  us  for  not  doing  so. 

Mr.  Breese.  And  will  continue  to  upbraid  us3. 
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and  justly,  too,  it*  we  longer  delay  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  those  who  have  gone  there,  and  are  on  their 
route  thither.  No,  sir,  England  did  not  object  to 
either  of  these  modes  of  using  the  country  : a ter- 
ritorial government  through  which  laws  could  be 
made  and  be  enforced — military  posts  as  a security 
to  our  citizens,  had  no  terrors;  but  it  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a custom-house,  and  extending  our  rev- 
enue laws  there,  which  constituted  the  real  objec- 
tion. It  was  that  alone  which  alarmed  her  minister 

British  ships  entered  there,  without  inspection, 
without  any  port  or  other  charges,  and  landed  their 
cargoes  free  of  duties.  No  custom-house  officers 
were  on  the  look-out  for  them;  no  duties  were  to 
be  paid  upon  goods  imported,  and  no  clearances  re- 
quired, or  other  burdens  imposed  upon  their  trade. 
This  was  a condition  of  things  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  as  they 
could  undersell  American  traders,  who  had  to 
pay  duties  at  the  Atlantic  custom-houses,  and 
thus  drive  them  from  the  country.  By  keeping 
the  country  open  to  the  admission  of  all  ar- 
ticles of  trade,  the  “company”  was  enabled  to  set 
competition  at  defiance;  and  by  the  aid  of  adept 
and  skilful  negotiators,  their  interests  have,  from 
that  that  time  to  this,  been  most  effectually  ad- 
vanced. There  is  no  competition  hi  the  country; 
not  a trapper  can  be  seen  in  his  exciting,  yet  soli- 
tary toil,  who  is  not  a dependant  of  that  company; 
and  such  is  the  unthrifty  system  pursued  by  it 
upon  the  territory  we  own  and  they  possess,  in 
hunting  it  ovgr  each  successive  year,  that  the  most 
valuable  fur-bearing  animals  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared. 

These  conventions  for  a joint  occupancy  are  very 
agreeable  diplomatic  arrangements  indeed,  and  very 
profitable,  but  not  to  us,  sir;  and  the  lesson  we 
have  now  learned  should  teach  us,  hi  future,  to 
have  no  more  of  them.  We  either  have  rights,  or 
have  not.  If  we  have,  it  is  best  to  assert  them 
in  the  proper  way — firmly,  yet  temperately;  if  we 
have  not,  it  will  not  advantage  us,  as  a nation,  to  be 
under  obligations  of  this  character,  to  the  kind  per- 
mission of  any  power,  whose  generous  forbearance 
to  expel  us  from  a country  may  create  a claim 
against  us,  which  we  cannot,  hereafter,  decently 
resist. 

The  three  first  conferences  between  these  minis- 
ters related  entirely  to  a line  of  boundary  west  from 
the  Rocky  mountains,  but,  as  usual,  nothing  was 
agreed  on,  though  our  title  was  argued  in  the  ablest 
manner,  whilst  that  of  the  British  was  shown  to  be 
a mere  pretension.  England  renewed  the  offer  of 
1824,  to  make  the  Columbia  river  the  boundary, 
after  the  49th  parallel  intersected  it;  and  Mr.  Galla- 
tin that  parallel  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  with  the  fur- 
ther agreement,  that  if  thip  line  crossed  any  of  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia,  they  should  have 
free  use  of  them,  and  of  the  river  to  the  sea,  with 
some  other  stipulations  of  an  unimportant  char- 
acter. 

The  British  minister  being  well  satisfied  with  the 
existing  state  of  things,  (it  suiting  their  case  pre- 
cisely,) was  not  swift  to  agree  to  any  reasonable 
proposition,  though  mingled  with  offers  of  conces- 
sions we  ought  not  to  have  made.  But,  to  manifest 
their  great  regard  for  us,  and  to  convince  us  of  the 
deep  and  lively  interest  they  took  in  our  welfare, 
and  to  show  us  what  a kind  and  accommodating 
spirit  they  had,  as  the  Columbia,*  by  their  proposi- 
tion, was  to  be  free  to  both  nations,  they  would 
give  us,  for  an  exclusive  harbor,  and  for  naval  pur- 


poses, a little  bay  and  point  of  land,  just  south  of 
the  “strait  of  Fuca,”  detached  from  the  territory  of 
the  Columbia,  and  worth  nothing  in  comparison  to 
the  country  her  cupidity  demanded;  and  this  for  a 
great  national  depot  for  our  navy  ! This  was  lib- 
eral, indeed — the  more  especially  when  we  con- 
sider her  title  to  the  territory,  so  baseless  and  un- 
substantial as  it  is. 

At  these  conferences,  sir,  the  British  negotiator 
did,  more  than  once,  declare  England  had  no  inten-  - 
tion  to  colonize  the  country,  and  our  minister  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  she  “may  have  no  imme- 
diate intention  of  that  kind  but  to  protect  the  com- 
pany in  the  fur  trade” — that  it  was,  perhaps,  her 
present  intention  not  to  colonize  it.  What  her  fu- 
ture intentions  might  be,  he  did  not  pretend  to  di- 
vine; nor  can  I divine  what  is  meant  by  the  aster- 
isks in  the  published  documents  closely'  following 
the  expression  of  this  opinion,  concealing  some- 
thing our  government  thought  prudent  not  to  pub- 
lish to  the  world.  Everything  an  ambassador  com- 
municates to  his  government  is  not  always  proper 
for  the  public  eye,  and  is  frequently  suppressed — 
such,,  for  example,  as  his  own  opinion,  in  contra- 
diction to  an  expressed  avowal  from  the  other  side, 
of  intention  or  object. 

The  result,  sir,  of  these  conferences,  protracted 
and  as  ably  conducted  as  they  were,  is  the  conven- 
tion of  the  6th  of  August,  1827,  as  follows: 

CONVENTION  AT  LONDON  OF  AUG.  6,  1827. 

Article  1.  All  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of 
the  convention  concluded  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  20th. 
of  October,  1818,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
further  indefinitely  extended,  and  continued  in  force 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  all  the  provisions  of  the 
said  article  were  herein  specifically  recited. 

Article  2.  It  shall  be  competent,  however,  to  either 
of  the  contracting  parties,  in  case  either  should  think 
fit,  at  any  time  after  the  20th  of  October,  1828,  in 
giving  due  notice  of  twelve  months  to  the  other  con- 
tracting party,  to  annul  and  abrogate  this  conven- 
tion; and  it  shall,  in  such  case,  be  accordingly  an- 
nulled and  abrogated,  after  the  expiration  of  the  said 
term  of  notice. 

Article  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  convention, 
or  in  the  third  article  of  the  convention  of  the  20th 
October,  1818,  hereby  continued  in  force,  shall  be 
construed  to  impair,  or  in  any  manner  affect,  the 
claims  which  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may 
have  to  any  part  of  the  country  westward  of  the 
Stony  or  Rocky  mountains. 

Article  4.  Provides  only  for  the  ratification  of  the 
convention,  and  the  exchange  of  the  ratification 
within  nine  months  thereafter. 

This  view  of  our  negotiations,  Mr.  President, 
brief  and  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  embraces  the 
prominent  facts  and  principles  upon  which  they 
were  conducted  to  their  final  consummation. 

The  tenacity  with  which  Great  Britain  has,  at  all 
times,  clutched  this  territory,  in  virtue  of  a claim  so 
pretensionless  as  she  exhibited,  based  upon  the  free- 
booting  exploits  of  their  renowned  buccanier  Drake, 
who,  at  an  early  day,  visited  for  plunder  parts  of 
that  coast;  the  pretended  discoveries  of  the  Colum- 
bia river  by  some  of  her  navigators,  following  in  the 
track  of  an  American  captain,  who  stamped  our  na- 
tionality on  the  country  by  the  name  he  gave  its 
majestic  stream;  and  above  all,  upon  the  terms  of  a 
convention  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  traffic,  on  that 
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■coast,  entered  into  with  Spain,  would  excite  the  as- 
tonishment of  one  unacquainted  with  her  history, 
and  ignorant  of  her  desire  for  aggrandisement,  and 
the  extension  of  her  powers. 

THE  PROPOSED  NOTICE  TO  TERMINATE  THE 
CONVENTION. 

I come  now,  sir,  to  the  resolution  of  my  colleague 
upon  your  table;  and  when  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion of  August,  1827,  are  considered,  and  all  its  at- 
tendant circumstances  carefully  reviewed  and  pon- 
dered, it  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  the  notice 
proposed  to  be  given  can  give  offence  in  any  quar- 
ter. The  convention  itself  provides  for  it,  in  clear 
and  express  terms.  It  is  to  be  a twelve-months  no- 
tice only;  and,  when  given,  at  any  time  either  party 
may  think  fit,  after  the  20th  of  October,  1828,  it  is  to 
annul  and  abrogate  it.  Having  the  clear  and  un- 
doubted right  to  give  the  notice,  we  are  not  required 
to  fnrnish  a reason  why  we  do  give  it.  No  nation 
can  be  called  upon  to  give  a reason  for  any  act  which 
her  treaty  stipulations  with  another  nation  author- 
izes her  to  do;  national  comity  does  not  extend  so  far: 
and,  if  Great  Britain  deemed  it  for  her  interest  to 
give  the  notice  to  us  of  her  desire  to  annul  the  con- 
vention, what  right  would  we  have  to  take  offence? 
with  what  propriety  could  we  allege  it  was  a bel- 
ligerent act,  when  the  stipulation  is  so  clear?  The 
time  when  it  is  to  be  given  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  party  giving  it.;  and  neither  party  would  have 
any  right  to  demand  a reason  therefor.  Like  a part- 
nership between  private  individuals,  sir,  providing 
by  its  terms  for  its  own  dissolution,  upon  notice 
given,  neither  of  the  parties  could  complain  of  the 
notice— it  being  provided  for  and  agreed  to  in  the 
contract  itself.  Why,  then,  sir,  the  opposition  to  it 
we  have  heard  in  this  chamber?  Neither  the  argu- 
ments of  the  chairman  of  Foreign  Relations,  [Mr. 
Ap.cher,]  nor  those  of  the  seiiator  from  Massa- 
shusetts,  [Mr.  Choate,]  nor  those  of  the  senator 
from  New  jersey,  [Mr.  Dayton,]  nor  anything  else 
that  I have  heard  or  read,  satisfy  me  that  it  is 
either  inexpedient,  discourteous,  or  indecorous  to 
give  the  notice.  It  is  not  indecorous  or  discourte- 
ous, because  a new  minister  has  arrived  to  negotiate 
about  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  for  it  is  only  entering 
into  the  negotiation  on  our  part,  upon  another  basis 
than  joint  occupancy,  being,  as  that  is,  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  the  country  at  large.  The  supposed 
joint  occupancy,  as  time  has  shown,  is  a misnomer; 
it  is  sole  and  exclusive;  and  that,  too,  to  the  best  por- 
tions of  a country  ours,  upon  every  principle  of  right 
and  justice,  and  gives  Great  Britain  decided  advan- 
tages over  us,  which  she  ought  not  to  enjoy.  By 
giving  the  notice,  prior  to  any  further  negotiation, 
•we  but  remit  ourselves  to  our  original  right,  and 
Great  Britain  is  remitted  to  hers  also;  and  to  the  ar- 
bitrament of  the  world,  should  the  results  predicted 
by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  ensue,  this  na- 
tion can  look  without  alarm  and  with  perfect  confi- 
dence. Nor  do  I consider  it  inexpedient  or  dangerous 
to  give  the  notice,  because  of  possible  offence  to  the 
gigantic  power  of  England.  I would  take  a stand 
in  every  case  in  which  she  is  concerned,  that  would 
not  be  expedient  with  a more  humble  power 
Crouching  and  submission  to  her,  should  not  be  its 
elements;  but  a firm,  dignified  position,  one  which  we 
had  determined  to  be  right,  leaving  her  to  put  such 
a construction  upon  it  as  she  pleased.  No  offence 
should  be  given,  if  it  can  well  be  avoided,  to  any 
power;  but  one  who  takes  offence  without  cause, 
will  not  receive  the  support  or  sympathy  of  any  of 


the  nations  of  the  world.  Would  Russia,  France, 
Austria,  the  German  States — to  say  nothing  of  the 
minor  powers  of  Europe— justify  her  in  taking 
umbrage  at  a friendly,  legal  notice,  which  she  has 
agreed,  by  solemn  treaty,  we  might  give,  and  which 
we  are  bound  to  receive  in  amity,  should  she  give  < 
it?  1 do  not  think  her  giant  powers,  of  which  the 
Senate  has  heard  so  much  in  this  debate,  will  be 
called  into  action  by  a simple  notice  to  terminate  the 
joint  occupancy  of  our  own  premises.  She  must 
have  before  the  world,  in  this  its  enlightened  age, 
some  better  cause  than  that,  or  she  will  be  unsus- 
tained by  it.  This  she  knows  full  well;  and  it  will 
be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  her  appeal  to  arms. 
Giving  the  notice  will  be  an  intimation,  too,  to  our 
minister,  accompanied  by  the  manifestations  of  pub- 
lic feeling  on  the  subject,  that  we  desire  to  occupy 
the  country,  and  that  no  proposition  for  its  surren- 
der can  be  admitted.  These  are  my  views,  Mr. 
President,  of  our  right  to  give  the  notice  contempla- 
ted by  the  resolution  now  under  debate,  and  of  its 
effects,  when  given.  In  recalling  them  rapidly  to 
my  mind,  I can  see  nothing  that  can,  by  any  rea- 
sonable possibility,  give  offence  to  England — noth- 
ing discourteous,  nothing  indecorous,  nothing  to 
awaken  the  just  pride  or  indignation  of  that  power. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST 
THE  NOTICE. 

I will  now,  sir,  advert  more  particularly  to  some 
of  the  positions  assumed  by  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr.  Choate,]  and  the  senator  from  New 
Jersey,  over  the  way,  [Mr.  Dayton,]  and  endeavor 
to  show  either  that  they  are  not  tenable,  or,  if  tena- 
ble, to  place  ourselves  upon  them  would  be  evin- 
cing a spirit  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  high  char- 
acter we  have  acquired. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  sir, 
placed  the  subject  in  two  points  of  view,  and  mainly 
confined  his  argument  to  them.  The  first  was,  that 
it  would  be  better  policy  to  negotiate  for  equivalents; 
and  the  second,  to  leave  to  time  the  accomplishment 
of  our  desires  to  possess  and  enjo)^  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory— to  leave  all  to  the  developments  of  time,  and 
to  the  natural  course  of  events,  both  which  he  en- 
deavored to  illustrate  and  fortify  by  such  arguments 
as  he  chose  to  submit. 

“EQUIVALENTS”  FOR  OREGON. 

In  arguing  his  first  position,  the  honorable  sen- 
ator did  not  state  what  tire  equivalents  were  to  be, 
in  the  event  of  a negotiation  and  a cession  of  any 
part  of  our  claim,  but  left  us  to  guess.  For  myself, 
sir,  I know  of  nothing  that  Great  Britain  could  offer 
as  an  equivalent,  which  America  could,  in  honor, 
accept.  We  have  there  now,  many  hundreds  of 
our  most  enterprising  and. valuable  citizens;  and  be- 
fore negotiations  can  close,  many  hundreds  more  will 
have  passed  the  mountain  chain,  and  taken  up  their 
abode  upon  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  and  its  nu- 
merous tributaries.'  It  would  not  be  proposed,  most 
certainly,  if  a surrender  is  contemplated,  that  the 
equivalent  should  be  money.  Money  could  not 
have  been  meant;  for  how  could  an  American  Senate 
justify  itself,  in  selling  the  blood  and'muscle  of  our 
citizens?  and  that  they  would  do,  if  money  was  re- 
ceived as  an  equivalent  for  any  portion  of  our  domain 
inhabited  by  them.  This  nation  owes  to  its  people 
protection;  and  until  she  forfeits  her  high  character 
of  fidelity  to  her  trusts,  she  will  not  sell  nor  exchange 
them  for  any  equivalent.  Transferring  any  part  of 
the  country  to  Great  Britain,  would  be  transferring 
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the  American  blood  and  muscle  within  it,  and  that 
would  be  an  outrage  of  which  American  legislators 
would  never  be  guilty.  Some  have  settled  north, 
and  some  south  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  some 
perhaps  may  be  found  nestling  in  sheltered  nooks, 
as  high  up  as  our  most  northern  limit  of  54°  40', 
having  gone  there  in  full  faith  that  they  would  not 
be  expatriated  by  negotiation;  and  with  a full  know- 
ledge of  the  declaration  of  our  government,  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  parallel  of  49°  had  been  refused  as 
a line  of  boundary,  it  would  consider  itself  at  liberty 
to  contend  for  the  full  extent  of  our  claims. 

To  cede  them  away — to  sell  them  for  gold — “for 
as  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus” — would  be  a 
stigma  upon  our  character  ages  could  not  efface. 
Gold,  sir,  cannot  be  an  equivalent. 

But  if  money  is  not  meant — if  there  be  no  inten- 
tion to  sell  our  people  for  gold— what  equivalents 
have  they  to  offer  to  us?— for  the  suggestion  of 
equivalents  presupposes  the  surrender  of  the  whole 
or  a part  of  the  territory.  What  can  they  offer? 
Have  they  any  territory  on  this  continent  they  can 
give  in  exchange? 

In  casting1  about  for  this  equivalent,  and  looking 
to  the  source  from  which  the  suggestion  comes,  and 
coupling  it  with  the  opposition  of  the  senator  from 
New  Jersey,  [Mr.  Dayton,]  to  any  further  spread 
of  our  confederacy,  I have  fallen  upon  something 
which  may  serve  to  explain  the  matter,  and  as  a key 
to  unlock  what  is  now  concealed.  It  may  serve, 
sir,  to  explain  in  what  direction  it  is  expedient  to 
extend  this  nation — in  the  Northeast,  but  not  in  the 
Northwest — to  sell  our  citizens,  and  buy  for- 
eign subjects. 

At  the  session  of  the  Senate,  when  this  conven- 
tion of  1827  was  before  it  for  ratification,  and  from 
a vote  on  which  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  says 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  among  the  missing — as  if  there 
was  then  some  responsibility  to  avoid,  and  which  is 
by  no  means  characteristic  of  that  individual  to 
avoid — a distinguished  senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Knight]  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  President  be  requested  to  open 
a negotiation  with  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
for  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  including  the  dis- 
trict of  Montreal,  in  exchange  for  all  the  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  to  the  territory 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains-.” 

Here  is  an  eastern  proposition,  sir,  made  in  1828, 
for  a cession  of  this  territory  for  an  equivalent.  Is 
that  to  be  renewed  at  the  coming  negotiation,  and  is 
our  government  to  accept  it?  Is  there  any  other 
equivalent  England  can  offer? 

This  proposition  of  the  senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, may.  possibly,  throw-  some  light  on  the  views 
of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Choate,] 
and  his  friends,  as  to  the  nature  and  kind  of  the 
equivalent,  the  desire  expressed  in  it  to  extend  the 
force  and  power  of  population  in  the  northeast,  but 
not  to  weaken  the  arch  and  hazard  the  keystone  by 
expanding  it  west,  as  the  senator  from  New  Jersey- 
[Mr.  Dayton]  argued  we  should  do,  by  populating 
the  Oregon,  and  making  it  an  integral  part  of  our  con- 
federacy. Ever  since  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
sir,  and  whilst  measures  w ere  pending  for  that  pur- 
pose, there  has  been  a party  in  this  country,  (and  I 
speak  it  sir,  with  sorrow-  and  regret,)  cherishing  an 
open  and  deep  hostility  to  the  extension  of  our  con- 
federacy west.  When  that  purchase  was  effected, 
history  tells  us  of  the  various  attempts  then  made, 
to  influence  the  public  mind  against  it,  and  the  oppo- 


sition the  measure  received  in  all  its  phases.  No 
measure  was  more  denounced,  and  the  splitting 
asunder  of  the  national  arch  was  most  confidently 
predicted,  and  boldly  asserted.  Its  policy,  the 
strength  it  lias  added  to  the  circle  of  our  Union,  by 
thus  extending  its  circumference,  is  now-  no  longer 
questioned.  Time,  which  proves  all  things,  has 
settled  that,  most  conclusively,  and  present  anticipa- 
tions of  similar  hazards  attendant  on  the  possession, 
of  Oregon,  will,  by  the  same  agency,  be  shown  to 
be  equally-  groundless  and  unreasonable.  Our  con- 
federacy is  peculiarly  adapted  to  expansion,  and  any 
number  of  States  can  be  added  to  it,  strengthening 
it  by  their  number,  until  its  circumference  shall  em- 
brace all  the  territory  of  this  continent.  One  com- 
mon head,  with  clear  and  well-defined  powers  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  these  regarding  chiefly  our  ex- 
ternal and  foreign  relations  and  interests,  and  each. 
State  by  itself  managing  its  own  governmental  af- 
fairs in  its  own  way,  neither  interfering  with  the 
just  rights  and  pow-ers  of  the  other,  and  with  the 
seat  of  the  common  and  general  government  at  some 
convenient  and  central  point,  the  combination  would 
be  endowed  with  enduring  strength,  and  invincible 
against  the  assaults  of  the  world. 

I see  no  reason,  sir,  why  the  confederacy  should 
be  extended  north  and  east,  and  our  western  terri- 
tory excluded  from  it  benefits;  unless  it  be,  sir,  that 
the  liberal  doctrines  avowed  and  acted  upon  in  the 
West  are  not  so  palatable  to  certain  gentlemen  as 
those  of  the  eastern  communities.  But  the  confed- 
eracy w-ill  extend  westward,  maugre  all  the  efforts 
of  the  day  to  avert  its  progress.  It  is  the  natural 
course  of  things;  and  if  we  do  not  now  aid  the  effort, 
but  seek  to  embarrass  it,  the  same  judgment  of  the 
country  will  be.pronounced  against  us,  as  it  has  al- 
ready rendered  against  the  opposition  to  the  acqui- 
sition, settlement,  and  organization  of  the  Territo- 
ry of  Louisiana  into  separate  and  independent  States. 
Sir,  these  considerations  suggest  to  me  another  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  giving  the  notice  : it  is  the’fact 
that  the  existence  of  this  joint  occupancy  has  been 
a stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  measures  for  the 
use  and  occupancy-  of  the  country  by  us,  its  right- 
ful owners,  from  the  time  such  measures  w-ere  first 
proposed.  The  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Choate]  has  said  we  did  not  disclose  what  was  be- 
hind this  measure;  whilst  the  senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Dayton]  seems  to  understand  very 
w-ell  what  is  to  follow;  he  looked  to  the  two  bills  on 
our  table — one  for  establishing  military  posts,  and  for 
prospective  grants  of  land,  the  other  the  extension 
of  a territorial  government  over  the  country.  This 
joint  occupancy,  sir,  has  been  called  in  aid  of  argu- 
ments against  the  first  bill  at  previous  sessions,  and 
influenced  no  doubt  the  votes  of  senators  against  it, 
and  will  be  at  this  session.  By  adopting  the  reso- 
lution, then,  such  arguments  cannot  be  effective. 

Dismissing,  with  these  remarks,  the  suggestion  of 
equivalents,  and  the  bad  policy  of  expansion  of  the 
confederacy,  I will  proceed  to  some  other  topics,  in- 
troduced into  this  debate,  and  connected  with  this 
motion  of  reference. 

WAR  DESIGNS  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  OREGON- 

The  chairman  of  our  Foreign  Relations  [Mr.  Ar- 
cher] said,  when  this  resolution  was  introduced, 
that  he  submitted  his  motion  of  reference  for  the 
purpose  of  obstructing  all  action  upon  the  question 
pending  an  expected  negotiation;  and,  as  connected 
with  that,  also  said  that  gentlemen  from  the  western 
States  were  resolved  on  having  the  Territory  of  Ore- 
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♦on,  whether  the  title  is  incontestable  or  not;  and 
that  he  could  not  help  declaring  that  it  had  pressed 
itself  on  his  mind,  that  they  had  so  highly  excited 
and  inflamed  their  imaginations  on  this  subject,  that 
if  even  an  arrangement  could  be  made  with  Great 
Britain  to  surrender  peaceable  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  this  government,  the  gentlemen  would  be 
almost  unwilling  to  take  it,  because  it  was  not  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  a war  with  England. 

Upon  what  data  the  senator  has  arrived  at  these 
conclusions  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  discover. 
Surely  nothing  that  had  been  said  or  done,  before 
he  submitted  his  motion  and  made  the  remarks  I 
have  quoted,  by  the  friends  of  this  measure,  furnish 
any  evidence  of  a desire  to  wage  war  with  England 
at  all  hazards.  For  myself,  sir,  I can  safely  disclaim 
any  such  intention.  I do  not  desire  a war  with 
England,  nor  with  any  other  power.  The  West 
has  no  wish  for  war,  if  peace  can  be  maintained  on 
honorable  terms.  In  the  last,  she  had  her  full  share 
of  its  calamities.  The  bodies  of  her  sons  strewed  her 
fields,  and  the  cries  of  widows  and  orphans  were 
heard  throughout  her  valleys.  War,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  it,  cannot  be  desired  by  any  one.  No  Chris 
tian,  no  philanthropist  can  desire  it;  but,  as  in  our 
social  relations,  so  in  those  with  foreign  powers — 
there  is  a point,  beyond  which  forbearance  ceases  to 
be  a virtue.  When  the  honor  and  interests  of  the 
nation  are  at  stake,  then  it  is  criminal  to  forbear, 
from  a dread  of  the  horrors  of  war;  and  weakness  to 
hesitate,  under  accumulated  wrongs.  When  the  na- 
tional sensibility  shall  be  deadened  by  continued 
non-resistance  to  injury  and  insult,  we  will  then  be- 
come an  ensy  prey  to  the  spoiler,  and  our  greatness 
sink  into  degradation.  One  encroachment,  if  unre- 
sisted, invites  to  others,  until,  finally,  the  power  of  re- 
sistance will  be  lost.  “We  must  support  our  rights 
or  lose  our  character,  and,  with  it,  perhaps  our  lib- 
erties. A people  who  fail  to  do  it,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  hold  a place  among  independent  nations.  Na- 
tional honor  is  national  property  of  the  highest  kind.’5 
Those  who  argue  that  war  will  spring  up  from 
the  abrogation  of  this  convention,  seem  to  me  as  in- 
tending to  create  a panic — to  alarm  the  commercial 
interest,  and  through  that,  the  country.  That  inter- 
est controls  the  money  power  of  the  country,  and  if 
excited  against  the  declared  policy  of  the  country, 
can  control  the  issue,  and  embarrass  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government.  We  have  had  repeated  in- 
stances of  this,  by  the  course  of  the  “war-party  in 
eace,  and  the  peace-party  in  war.”  Panics  have 
een  raised  before,  sir,  but  they  have  generally  sub- 
sided, without  effecting  the  objects  intended.  The 
good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  people  on  “a  sober 
second  thought,”  have  always  been  effectual  hither- 
to in  crushing  them,  and  will  be  again. 

My  honorable  friend  on  my  right,  the  distinguish- 
ed senator  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Benton,]  is  charged 
by  the  British  papers,  and  by  American  papers  in 
the  British  interest,  with  being  at  the  head  of  a con- 
spiracy, having  no  other  object  than  involving  this 
country  in  a war  with  England,  and  that,  too,  to 
promote  his  own  designs;  and  it  is  said,  the  lever  by 
which  he  expects  to  raise  it,  and  to  move  its  differ- 
ent elements,  is  this  Oregon  question,  and  the  late 
treaty  defining  our  northeastern  boundary. 

Vtfhat  foundation  is  there,  sir,  for  such  a charge? 
What  passage  in  his  long  and  eventful  public  life, 
ustifies  the  accusation?  Does  the  fact  that  he  has, 
at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  fearlessly  resisted 
all  encroachments  upon  our  rights,  come  from  what 
quarter  they  may,  justify  it?  He  had,  it  is  true,  ex- 


posed the  workings  of  British  influence,  which  his 
sagacity  enabled  him  to  perceive  in  advance  of  all 
others;  and  for  this  he  has  been  denounced  by  Brit- 
ish editors  and  essayists:  and  in  regard  to  this 
very  question,  he  had,  five  and  twenty  years 
ago,  soon  after  the  convention  of  1818  was 
signed,  unmasked  the  designs  of  Great  Britain 
on  Oregon,  and  had  then  declared,  “if  we  got 
it,  we  must  fight  for  it.”  He  has,  sir,  for  a series  of 
years,  been  the  uncompromising  friend  of  western 
interests,  and  the  able,  undismayed  advocate  of  west- 
ern measures,  and  without  neglecting  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  whole  country.  As  such,  sir,  he  has 
rendered  inestimable  services  to  the  West  and  North- 
west, and  exalted  their  character  in  the  family  of 
States.  For  these  they  are  grateful.  He  has  watched 
over  their  interests  when  they  were  in  the  cradle; 
and  now,  when  they  have  reached  maturity,  they 
would  not  forget  their  great  benefactor.  We  look 
up  to  him,  sir,  as  our  great  champion;  for  in  all  our 
contests  for  our  rights,  he  has  ever  led  the  advance, 
and  mingled  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight;  and  when,  in 
the  late  memorable  conflict,  whose  inspiring  tones 
were  heard  above  all  others?  and,  when  disaster 
came,  our  pennon  down  and  trailing  in  the  dust,  who 
so  eager  to  seize  it — to  display  it  again,  and  rally 
once  more  to  certain  victory,  the  masses  of  his  coun- 
trymen? If  sir,  for  these,  his  able  and  patriotic  ser- 
vices, he  is  to  be  denounced  as  a conspirator,  then, 
sir,  he  may  well  be  proud  of  the  title.  And  if  his 
opposition  to  measures  so  favored  by  some,  and  his 
eager  pursuit  of  a policy  so  hated  by  others,  have 
lost  him  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  have  thus 
branded  him,  he  can,  with  great  complacency,  with 
calm  and  unruffled  confidence,  proudly  turn  to  his 
countrymen  and  demand  their  verdict. 

In  my  judgment,  sir,  no  war  can  grow  up  out  of 
a notification  on  our  part  to  terminate  this  joint  oc- 
cupancy; and  as  for  negotiating  for  “equivalents,”  I 
deem  it  our  true  policy  to  advise  our  government  be- 
forehand, that  none  can  be  admitted;  to  anticipate 
the  negotiation  by  some  solemn  public  act,  as  well, 
declaratory  of  our  rights,  as  evincing  our  unalterable 
determination.  A proposition  having  once  been 
made  to  cede  Oregon  for  Canada,  I have  the  most 
fearful  misgivings  it  may  be  repeated,  unless  arrested 
by  the  prompt  and  decisive  action  of  the  Senate. 
We  have  need,  sir,  to  be  alarmed,  with  this  fact  be- 
fore our  eyes,  at  every  suggestion  of  a negotiation 
in  which  an  exchange  for  an  “equivalent”  like  that 
is  to  be  the  subject  of  our  conference.  I would  rath- 
er refer  the  measure  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, . 
with  instructions  to  submit  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a 
war. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  FORM  OF  THE  RESOLU- 
TION CONSIDERED. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Choate] 
has  also  objected  to  the  form  of  the  resolution,  and 
urged  it  should  go  the  committee  for  amendment  in 
that  particular,  if  for  no  other  purpose.  I cannot 
see,  sir,  much  force  in  the  objection  that  it  is  not  a 
joint  resolution.  In  its  present  form,  it  would  be 
the  act  of  the  Senate  alone,  which  the  President 
might,  or  might  not,  disregard.  It  was  advi- 
sory only,  and  will  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
deliberate  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  executive  in  whom  the  power  is  vested,  to 
make  the  communication  to  the  British  government. 
The  executive,  receiving  it  as  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate,  reflecting  the  public  opinion  of  the  country, 
would  then  act  according  to  the  best  dictates  of  his 
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own  judgment.  He  might  take  the  responsibility- 
shared  by  the  Senate,  of  acting  on  its  recommenda- 
tion, and  give  the  notice;  or,  if  better  acquainted 
with  facts  rendering  that  step  improper  and  inex- 
pedient, he  might  assume  the  responsibility  himself 
of  withholding  the  notice. 

Now,  sir,  as  far  as  we  propose  now  to  go,  I am 
willing  to  go — to  pass  this  advisory  resolution,  ex- 
pressing the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  annul  the  third 
article  of  the  convention,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  may,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  execu- 
tive is  concerned.  If,  subsequent  to  its  adoption, 
anything  should  occur,  causing  the  President  to  be- 
ie  ve  it  inexpedient,  he  w-ould  not  give  the  notice. 
He  would  view  it  only  as  persuasive,  and  be  gov- 
erned, afterwards,  by  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
within  his  knowledge  and  attendant  upon  the  meas- 
ure. How,  then,  could  there  be  any  hazard  what- 
ever, to  pass  the  resolution?  It  -would  not  weaken 
•our  title  to  the  country,  and  may  be  wholly  inno- 
cent in  its  effects,  or  ineffectual  altogether.  After 
these  views  of  the  history  of  our  negotiations,  and 
of  the  probable  effect  of  a notice  to  abrogate  the 
third  article,  I now  propose  to  make  a brief  reply  to 
some  remarks  which  fell  from  the  honorable  sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  [Mr.  Dayton,]  when  he 
addressed  the  Senate  on  Friday  last,  and  in  con- 
tinuation on  yesterday. 

OTHER  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  THE  RESO- 
LUTION CONSIDERED. 

That  honorable  senator  took  occasion,  in  the  out- 
set of  his  remarks,  to  admonish  the  Senate,  that  the 
seeds  sown  in  this  discussion  might  prove  to  be  the 
teeth  of  the  dragon.  To  carry  out  the  figure,  sir, 
the  dragon’s  teeth,  when  scattered,  sprung  up  into 
armed  men  ready  for  encounter.  I can  only  say, 
sir,  that  I hope  such  a crop  may  spring  up  from  the 
seed  we  are  scattering,  if,  by  folly  or  bad  manage- 
ment, or  by  an  obstinate  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  in  her  unjust  pretensions,  and  arro- 
gant demands,  the  blood  of  the  nation  shall  be  stir- 
red to  arm  in  defence  of  our  rights.  It  is  cheering 
to  believe  sir,  that  if  -we  are  brought  to  the  point  of 
resistance,  armed  men  will  be  found  in  solid  column 
« eager  and  ready  to  peril  every  thing  in  the  cause  of 
their  country:  and  who  can  doubt  the  result? 

The  honorable  senator  also  seems  to  insinuate 
that  our  desire  to  occupy  the  Territory  of  Oregon 
partook  somewhat  of  a love  for  dominion,  a passion 
mot  commendable,  and  akin  to  the  sordid  passion  of 
avarice  so  often  to  be  found  occupying  the  breast  of 
• man;  that  it  was  an  exciting  subject,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  to  judge  whether  the  whole  move- 
ment did  not  proceed,  rather  from  the  migratory 
spirit  of  our  people,  than  from  any  great  national 
considerations.  If  the  honorable  senator  intended 
to  intimate  that  we  wished  to  extend  our  dominion 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  by  new  acquisition  of  territory 
there,  not  now  our  own,  and  by  the  prosecution  of 
war  measures,  he  was  much  mistaken.  Such  has 
not  been  the  practice  of  this  government,  nor  is  it 
in  accordance  with  its  theory.  This  nation  has 
never  given  any  evidence  of  a desire  to  acquire  new 
countries  by  arms;  and  the  friends  and  advocates  of 
this  resolution  maintain  no  such  policy,  and  acqui- 
esce in  no  such  doctrine.  We  never  had  thus  ac- 
quired any  territory,  nor  had  we  ever  been  engaged 
in  war  for  such  an  object.  When  we  have  resorted 
to  arms,  it  has  always  been  in  defence  of  our  rights, 
upon  our  own  soil;  and,  in  doing  so,  to  carry  it 
sometimes  into  the  enemy’s  country.  The  charge 


of  coveting  more  territory,  and  to  war  for  it,  is  not 
applicable  to  us.  It  is  no  part  of  the  principles  or 
policy  by  which  this  country  has  heretofore  been 
actuated.  It  had  never  been  the  policy  of  the  party 
to  which  I have  the  honor  to  belong.  We  advo- 
cate no  such  war.  We  propose  only,  if  matters  are 
brought  to  a crisis,  to  defend  our  own  domain, 
our  own  territory.  We  had  postponed  too  long 
already  the  final  settlement  of  this  matter.  We 
had  been  long  in  negotiation,  and  the  difficulty  in- 
creased, as  the  growing  interests  of  Great  Britain 
there  increased. 

The  honorable  senator  alluded  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Northeastern  boundary  question,  by  the 
treaty  of  1842,  and  the  difficulties  attending  that, 
and  the  near  approach  we  were  to  a war,  for  a few 
miserable  and  barren  acres — so  presenting  the  case 
as  if  its  value  had  anything  to  do  with  the  stand 
we  took  in  regard  to  it.  That  was  a question  of 
national  right,  and  had  been  in  abeyance  for  near 
sixty  years,  ever  since  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
of  1783.  It  was  protracted  until  accumulated  em- 
barrassments arose,  by  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Great 
Britain,  until,  finally,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  all 
she  wanted;  and  that,  too,  with  undoubted  evidence 
of  our  incontestable  right  in  her  own  possession. 
Diplomacy  and  delay  gained  for  her  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  her  desires.  Was  not  this  case  a warning 
to  us  not  to  procrastinate  any  longer  this  question 
of  the  Oregon  Territory,  but  to  precipitate  it  w-hilst 
the  attention  of  the  nation  was  called  to  it,  and  its 
spirit  was  awakened? 

While  speaking,  sir,  of  this  Northeastern  boun- 
dary difficulty,  I cannot  but  express  my  astonish- 
ment, when  that  subject  was  under  negotiation  with 
a British  minister,  clothed  with  plenary  powers,  ap- 
pointed specially  to  settle  all  difficulties  pending  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  that  this  question  of  Ore- 
gon, in  particular,  was  not  the  subject  of  a single 
formal  diplomatic  conference.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing pointed  and  remarkable  in  the  fact,  that,  whilst 
the  interests  of  the  North  and  East  w-ere  so  eagerly 
adjusted,  and  in  such  hot  haste  as  not  to  have  time 
to  write  and  sign  a single  protocol,  the  interests  of 
the  W est  were  altogether  overlooked,  or  entirely 
laid  aside?  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  it  would  have  been 
far  better  American  policy  to  have  kept  the  two 
questions  connected,  and  to  have  settled  them  to- 
gether. The  Oregon  question  has  been  long 
enough  unsettled,  ever  since  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
when  that  unfortunate  “proviso”  was  offered;  and 
it  was  quite  as  important  to  settle  it  with  a view 
of  allaying  all  causes  of  war,  as  the  northeast- 
ern boundary  question.  Our  negotiator  must 
have  known  of  the  various  bills,  and  reports,  and 
resolutions,  introduced  into  Congress  years  before, 
and  of  the  effect  of  such  bills,  in  the  event  of  their 
becoming  laws.  He  had  undoubtedly  heard  of  the 
bill  proposing,  in  addition  to  military  posts,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a custom-house  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia;  and  of  the  bill  making  prospective  grants 
of  land  to  settlers.  As  it  was  of  vital  importance  to 
England,  in  view  of  the  security  and  defence  of  her 
colonial  possessions,  to  keep  up  an  uninterrupted 
communication  with  them,  by  military  roads  and 
free  passage, — while  her  anxiety  on  this  subject 
was  at  its  height,  and  while  she  was  engaged  in  her 
offensive  and  devastating  wars  in  China  and  Aff- 
ghanistan,  if  proper  exertions  had  then  been  made 
to  settle  this  question,  as  one  inseparably  connected 
with  the  other  at  issue,  accompanied  by  a declara- 
tion that  both  should  be  settled,  or  neither,  no  one 
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can  doubt  the  result.  But  timid  counsels  prevailed, 
and  a timid  policy  "marked  the  whole  negotiation. 

NOOTKA-SOUND  CONVENTION. 

The  lionoarble  senator  says,  that  he  is  not  dis- 
posed to  discuss  our  title  to  the  territory  at  any 
great  length,  and  is  willing  to  assume  that  it  is  in 
ms.  Indeed,  the  senator  says,  that  after  much  care- 
ful examination,  he  is  satisfied  it  is;  but  that  we 
should  not  rely  wholly  upon  the  Spanish  title,  as  it 
was  through  that  title, — Great  Britain  claiming  un- 
der it, — that  the  case  was  involved  in  its  present 
difficulties.  He  told  us,  sir,  we  had  a title  “outside” 
the  Spanish  title,  and  when  we  succeeded  to  that,  a 
convention  was  subsisting  between  Spain  and  Great 
Britain,  known  as  the  Nootka-sound  Convention, 
signed  at  the  Escurial  on  the  28th  of  October,  1790, 
and  that  we  took  it  cum  onere,  incumbered  by  its 
stipulations,  and  that  they  were  supposed  yet  to 
attach  to  it.  He  seems  to  intimate  sir,  though  not 
very  distinctly,  that  Great  Britain  has  some  claim 
under  that  convention,  entitling  her  to  demand  ad- 
justment by  negotiation.  Sir,  I did  not  expect  to 
find  any  senator  countenancing  the  claim  set  up  by 
Great  Britain  under  this  convention  of  Nootka 
Sound.  I did  not  suppose  a pretext  so  flimsy  as 
that  would  be  seriously  alluded  to,  as  ground  of  a 
reasonable  claim — not  of  title — for  Great  Britain  did 
not  assert  any — but  of  a right  to  use  and  occupy  the 
country  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  trading  with  the 
Indians  within  it.  Sir,  if  that  convention  gave  her 
those  rights,  did  not  the  war  declared  by  Spain 
against  England  in  1796,  abrogate  them?  Does  not 
war  annul  all  treaty  stipulations  of  that  character? 
Does  the  return  of  peace  restore  them  ipso  facto,  or  is 
it  not  necessary  to  renew  them  by  treaty  forms? 

When  peace  was  restored  between  those  nations, 
two  treaties  were  entered  into  between  them,  one  in 
1809,  and  another  in  1814;  they  were  treaties  of 
commerce,  and  no  stipulations  can  be  found  in 
cither,  for  a right  to  trade  with  any  of  the  colonies 
of  Spain,  or  to  any  of  her  distant  possessions.  It 
was  commerce  with  Spain  alone,  for  which  the  treaty 
provided,  in  which  her  distant  territories  and  colonies 
were  not  included,  and  this  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  treaty  of  1814,  Spain  agrees,  if  she  does 
open  her  colonies  to  the  trade  of  foreign  countries, 
Great  Britain  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  also.  These 
treaties,  then,  sir,  did  not  revive  any  of  the  terms 
of  the  Nootka-sound  convention;  and  is  it  not  pre- 
posterous to  base  a claim  of  any  sort,  or  for  any 
urpose,  upon  it?  The  establishment  at  Nootka 
ound,  made  by  Lieutenant  John  Mears,  was  but  a 
hut  for  fishing  and  trading  purposes,  and  embracing 
but  a few  yards  of  land;  and  its  restoration  was  ex- 
torted from  Spain  by  the  convention  of  1790,  while 
Spain  was  under  a moral  duress,  deprived  of 
the  aid  of  her  cousin  of  France,  who  was  una- 
ble then  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  the  family 
pact,  and  with  a British  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  ships  of  the  line  ready  to  bear  down  upon 
her.  She  was  not  in  a condition  to  resist  the  unjust 
demands  of  her  adversary,  and  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  the  hard  terms  dictated  to  her.  It  was  an  ex- 
tortion which  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  nations; 
and  was  it  now  to  be  said  that  Great  Britain  can 
sustain  a claim  obtained  in  this  way?  What 
does  history  say,  sir,  and  English  history,  too,  of 
this  procedure?  I find  in  “Belsham’s  Great  Britain” 
a full  account  of  it,  portions  of  which  I will  refer 
to,  as  indicating  his  opinions  of  the  controversy. 

After  relating  the  establishment  at  Nootka  Sound, 


on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  in  latitude 
about  50°  north  by  this  Mears,  which  “was  re- 
garded by  the  Spaniards  as  a flagrant  encroachment 
on  their  exclusive  rights  of  sovereignty,”  the  vice- 
roy of  Mexico  despatched  a Spanish  ship  there  to 
drive  off  the  intruders,  who  seized  upon  the  little 
stockade,  and  captured  two  English  ships  in  the 
harbor.  At  the  same  time,  the  Spanish  command- 
ant, hoisting  the  national  standard,  declared  that  “the 
whole  line  of  coast  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  sixtieth 
degree  of  north  latitude  belonged  to  the  King  of 
Spain.”  This  claim  was  made  to  that  degree  north, 
by  virtue  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the 
Spanish  navigators,  Perez  and  Martinez,  in  1774. 
The  captured  vessels  were  afterwards  restored,  and 
the  court  of  London  informed  of  the  facts  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who,  at  the  same  time,  very 
politely  requested  “that  measures  might  be  taken 
for  preventing  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  subjects  from 
frequenting  those  coasts,' and  from  carrying  on  their 
fisheries,  in  the  seas  contiguous  to  the  Spanish  con- 
tinent, as  derogatory  to  the  incontestable  rights  of 
the  Crown  of  Spain.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  say,  “the  claims  of  Spain,  in 
relation  to  her  rights  of  dominion  and  sovereignty 
in  America,  were  doubtless  in  the  highest  degree 
chimerical,  and  could,  perhaps,  be  equalled  in  ex- 
travagance, only  by  the  claims  of  Great  Britain .”  “By 
the  treaty  of  1763,  the  river  Mississippi  flowing  from 
north  to  south,  in  a direct  course  of  1,500  miles,  was 
made  the  perpetual  boundary  of  the  two  empires; 
and  the  whole  country  to  the  west  of  that  vast  river 
belonged  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,  by  just  as  valid 
a tenure  as  the  country  eastward  of  the  river  to  the  King 
of  England.  Exclusive  of  the  recent  and  decisive 
■ line  of  demarcation,  by  which  the  relative  and  polit- 
ical rights  of  both  nations  were  clearly  ascertained, 
the  Spanish  court  referred  to  ancient  treaties,  by 
which  the  rights  of  the  Crown  of  Spain  were  ac- 
knowledged in  their  full  extent  by  Great  Britain.” 

Spain  proposed  a reference  of  the  matter  to  any 
crowned  head  of  Europe  to  be  named  by  England, 
and  Count  Florida  Blanca,  her  minister,  alludes  to 
the  fact,  that  on  a complaint  made  by  Spain  to 
Russia  of  similar  encroachments  by  her  subjects, 
“the  Empress  had  given  the  most  positive  orders, 
that  no  settlement  should  be  formed  on  that  coast.” 

“The  reply  of  the  court  of  London  to  the  memo- 
rial of  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  high  and  haugh- 
ty;” and  on  a message  from  the  King,  Parliament 
voted  one  million  of  pounds  sterling  to  sustain  him. 

The  jealousy  of  Spain  at  the  slightest  infringement 
of  her  rights  was  sufficiently  notorious,  and  is  the 
more  pardonable,  says  the  historian,  “as  she  had 
ever,  with  the  strictest  honor,  abstained  from  all  vio- 
lations of  the  similar  claims  and  pretensions  of  other 
countries.” 

He  proceeds  to  say,  that,  “no  assistance  being  had 
from  France,  Spain”  yielding  to  necessity,  com- 
plied with  the  harsh  demands  for  restitution  and  in- 
demnification, and  at  length,  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1790,  a convention  was  signed  at  the  Escurial,  by 
which  every  point  in  dispute  was  conceded  by 
Spain.  The  settlement  of  Nootka  was  restored; 
free  navigation , and  right  of  fishing  in  the  southern 
Pacific  were  confirmed  to  Britain;  a full  liberty  of 
trade,  and  even  of  settlement,  was  granted  to  all 
the  northwest  coasts  of  America,  beyond  the  most 
northerly  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  unaccompanied, 
however,  by  any  formal  renunciation  of  theirright 
of  sovereignty.” 

He  then  concludes  by  saying:  “And  so  insignifi- 
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cant  was  the  object  in  contest,  that  no  one  either 
in  or  out  of  Parliament  has,  so  far  as  appears, 
thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  restora- 
tion has  really  been  made  in  the  mode  prescribed  by 
the  treaty  or  not;”  and,  in  a note,  the  historian  says: 
“It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  from  the  most  authentic 
subsequent  information,  that  the  Spanish  flag,  fly- 
ing at  the  fort  and  settlement  of  Nootka,  was  never 
struck,  and  that  the  whole  territory  has  been  virtu- 
ally relinquished  by  Great  Britain — a measure,  how- 
ever politically  expedient,  which  involves  in  it  a se- 
vere reflection  upon  the  minister  who  could  permit 
so  invidious  an  encroachment  upon  the  ancient  and  ac- 
knoicledged  rights  of  the  Croton  of  Spain." 

What  does  the  historian  Bisset  say  upon  the 
same  subject?  He  says  “the  grounds  of  the  Spanish 
claims  were  set  forth  in  a declaration  to  all  the  Eu- 
ropean courts,  dated  the  4th  of  June,  1790.  Ac- 
cording to  these  statements,  Spain  had  a prescrip- 
tive right  to  the  exclusive  navigation,  commerce, 
and  property  of  Spanish  America  and  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.  The  various  treaties  with  England 
had  recognised  that  right.  In  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
which  was  still  in  force,  Spain  and  England  had 
agreed  thatathe  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  should  remain 
in  the  precise  situation  in  which  they  stood  in  the 
reign  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  Charles  II.”  “These 
rights  extended  to  Nootka  sound;  and,  though  Spain 
had  not  planted  colonies  in  every  part  of  these  do- 
minions, still  they  were  within  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion that  had  been  always  admitted.” 

“The  language  of  British  justice  demanding  what 
British  power  could  so  easily  enforce  from  any  ag- 
gressor that  dared  to  provoke  its  vengeance,  was  rep- 
resented by  Spain  as  haughty  and  menacing;  and  va- 
rious difficulties  occurred  before  matters  were  brought 
to  a decision.”  “Though  the  preparations  of  Spain 
were  vigorous,  as  far  as  her  power  and  resources 
admitted;  yet  her  fleet,  consisting  of  seventy  ships 
of  the  line,  manned  by  such  sailors  as  she  could  col- 
lect, was  little  able  to  cope  with  the  navy  of  Eng- 
land, amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  ships 
of  the  line,  manned  by  British  seanjen.”  Her  con- 
duct in  bringing  Spain  to  terms,  he  remarks,  “had 
shown  to  other  powers  that  British  subjects 

WERE^STOT  TO  BE  MOLESTED  WITH  IMPUNITY.” 

This  recurrence  to  impartial  history,  will  show 
that  no  sovereignty  or  dominion  was  ever  claimed 
or  obtained  by  England  on  the  Northwest  coast.  The 
demand  made  upon  Spain  was  for  redress  for  inju- 
ries done  to  her  subjects,  and  compensation  was 
made.  I will  not  detain  the  Senate  by  reading  from 
the  debates  of  the  British  Parliament  upon  these 
roceedings,  as  they  have  been  referred  to  in  former 
iscussions  in  this  chamber.  They,  however,  abun- 
dantly show  that  no  territorial  right  or  jurisdiction 
was  acquired  by  England,  in  virtue  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Nootka  sound;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
subsequent  war  between  them  abrogated  whatever 
privileges  were  granted  by  it. 

Had  we  not  made  the  treaty  of  1819,  with  Spain, 
ceding  to  us  all  the  country  north  of  42°,  and  Mex- 
ico had  obtained  her  independence,  could  there  be 
any  question  that  she  would  have  a right  to  claim 
the  same  extent  of  coast  that  Spain  claimed,  not  oc- 
cupied and  actually  possessed  by  any  other  power? 
No  British  claim  could  interfere  with  it  south  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  her  Canadian  possessions,  if 
that  boundary  was  extended  on  the  principle  of 
contiguity,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  only  claim 


which  could  interfere  would  be  our  own;  and  that 
on  the  principle  of  contiguity  and  continuity. 

Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  most  manifest,  and  will 
to  the  world,  should  the  question  ever  go  before  it 
for  its  unbiassed  judgment,  that,  having  on  our  side 
priority  of  discovery  of  the  Columbia  river,  giving 
us,  according  to  the  well  established  principles  of 
the  laws  of  nations,  a right  to  all  territory  watered 
by  it — branches  of  which  extend  at  least  to  51° 
north — the  title  of  France  by  the  treaty  of  1803; 
and  she  claiming,  as  admitted  by  England  in  die 
treaty  of  1763,  all  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
south  of  the  parallel  of  49°,  established  as  the  line 
of  boundary  between  them;  the  exploration  of  the 
whole  (course  of  the  river,  from  its  source  in  the 
mountains,  in  1805 — subsequent  early  occupancy  of 
the  country,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  in  1807,  and 
in  1811 — the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  title,  and  of 
thatofRussia  south  of  54°  40',  to  say  nothing  of 
nur  right  on  the  principle  of  contiguity,  we  should 
receive  its  favorable  verdict,  and  that  the  extorted 
claims  of  England  under  the  Nootka-sound  conven- 
tion, would  weigh  but  little  in  the  scale  against  us. 

MR.  clay’s  OPINION  OF  THE  BRITISH  TITLE. 

The  honorable  senator  admits  there  can  be  no 
question  about  our  title;  at  least,  as  far  north  as  49°; 
and  he  must  be  aware  that,  in  1826,  in  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  our  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Clay)  to 
our  envoy,  (Mr.  Gallatin,)  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  “Great  Britain  has  not,  and  cannot  make  out, 
even  a colorable  title  to  any  portion  of  the  northwest 
coast;”  and  that,  by  consenting  to  49°  as  the  boun- 
dary, this  government  was  acting  in  accordance 
with  a spirit  of  concession  altogether,  and  only 
proposed  that  parallel  for  the  sake  of  adjustment. 
It  is  known  that  Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty  of 
1763,  renounced  all  claim  to  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  How  then  could  she  revert  to 
claims  of  discovery  by  Drake,  which,  if  made  at  all, 
were  made  in  the  sixteenth  century?  That  was  a 
mere  “make  weight,”  and  entitled  to  no  considera- 
tion, when  placed  in  opposition  to  her  renunciation 
by  a solemn  treaty,  of  all  claim  on  this  continent 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  honorable  sena- 
tor says,  sir,  that  even  upon  the  admission  that  any 
part  of  the  territory  is  ours,  to  seize  upon  vi  et  armis 
would  be  ostracizing  ourselves  from  the  family  of 
nations.  That  it  has  been  a subject  of  negotiation, 
and  must  continue  to  be. 

It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  we  will  be  in  that  con- 
dition— out  of  the  pale  of  independent  nations — if  we 
defer  much  longer  to  act  in  this  matter  from  fear  of 
the  power  of  England,  or  under  any  threat  from  her 
or  her  friends,  of  war  as  a consequence  of  any  firm 
and  decisive  step  our  honor  and  independence  may 
demand  of  us  to  take.  It  is  true,  sir,  the  senator 
said  it  was  not  the  military  or  naval  power  of  Eng- 
land he  feared,  but  her  moral  power  over  public  sen- 
timent which  he  dreaded.  That,  sir,  is  one  of  our 
best  safe-guards  (did  we  require  any)  ill  a contest 
with  her.  She  will  be  opposed  by  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  the  world;  and  cannot  stand  up  one  moment 
against  it,  urging  her  unjust  claims  to  our  territory, 
and  demanding  an  equal  right  with  us  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  we  had  discovered,  and  named, 
;uid  occupied.  She  dares  not  go  before  the  world' 
with  such  weak  pretensions  as  she  holds,  and  at- 
tempt to  justify  a war  in  their  support.  She  will 
not  hazard  that  moral  influence  she  exercises  over 
nations,  by  resisting,  even  unto  war,  a claim  so  well 
founded  as  ours.  She  will  not  dare  to  commence 
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hostilities  on  account  of  any  action  which  we  now 
propose. 

But,  sir,  finding  it  perhaps  impossible  to  deter  the 
advocates  of  this  resolution  by  the  images  of  war, 
the  senator  changes  the  point  of  his  attack,  and  as- 
sails the  character  of  the  country;  speaks  of  it  as  of 
lout  little  value,  and  introduces  to  the  Senate  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Louisville  Journal,  and  republished  in 
the  National  Intelligencer  of  this  city,  giving  a de- 
scription of  it. 

This  is  a part  of  the  article,  as  read  to  the  Senate: 

DESCRIPTION  OP  OREGON ITS  SOIL  AND 

CLIMATE. 

“Of  all  the  countries  on  the  face  of  this  earth,  it  is 
one  of  the  least  favored  by  Heaven.  It  is  the  mere 
riddlings  of  creation.  It  is  almost  as  barren  as  the 
desert  of  Africa,  and  quite  as  unhealthy  as  the  Cam- 
pania of  Italy. 

“Now,  that  such  a territory  should  excite  the 
hopes  and  the  cupidity  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  inducing  them  to  leave  comfortable  homes  for 
its  heaps  of  sand,  is,  indeed,  passing  strange.  Rus- 
sia has  her  Siberia,  and  England  hasher  Botany 
Bay;  and  if  the  United  States  should  ever  need  a 
country  to  which  to  banish  its.  rogues  and  scoundrels, 
the  utility  of  such  a region  as  Oregon  would  be  de- 
monstrated. Until  then,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  this  magnificent  country  to  the  Indians,  trap- 
pers, and  buffaloes,  that  roam  over  its  sand-banks, 
and  by  the  side  of  its  rushing  and  innavigable  rivers.” 

This  paper,  sir,  is  the  organ,  in  the  West,  of,  the 
dominant  party  of  1840;  and  I hope  it  is  not  adopted 
by  them,  because,  sir,  it  conveys  some  reflections 
upon  those  very  respectable  persons  who  have  gone 
there  to  find  a new  home,  the  germ  of  a future  em- 
pire soon  to  arise  there;  but  as  it  was  not  quoted  by  the 
Senator  with  any  such  design,  I forbear  other  com- 
ments upon  it.  The  Senator  also  read  from  “the 
Christian  Advocate,”  a very  unfavorable  account, 
representing  the  country  not  only  as  unfit  for  culti- 
vation, but  as  very  unhealthy.  These  accounts,  sir, 
will  not  deter  our  hardy  and  enterprising  citizens 
from  venturing  to  it,  when  they  are  placed  in  con- 
trast with  some  I will  read,  and  which  can  be  relied 
on.  I will  show,  sir,  the  capability  of  Oregon  for 
settlement  from  the  journal  of  Captain  Spaulding, 
who  visited  it  in  1841.  This  is  it,  sir: 

CAPABILITIES  OF  OREGON  FOR  SETTLEMENT 
AND  CULTIVATION. 

“The  colony  from  the  United  States  is  situated  on 
the  Wallamette,  a branch  of  the  Columbia,  about  90 
miles  from  its  mouth,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  grazing  and  wheat  country  in  Oregon;  at  pres- 
ent it  consists  of  about  70  families, who  raise  consid- 
erable grain,  and  have  about  3,000  head  of  cattle. 
The  mission,  last  year,  raised  1,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  made  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  for  their  own 
use.  They  have  500  head  of  cattle,  and  200  horses, 
and  last  year  they  sowed  400  bushels  of  wheat,  120 
of  peas,  and  planted  a large  quantity  of  potatoes  and 
vegetables  of  every  description.  They  have  hogs, 
poultry,  (fee.,  in  abundance.  Last  year  they  raised 
over  1,500  bushels  of  potatoes. 

“The  extent  of  the  country  comprising  the  Wal- 
lamette valley  is  about  300  miles  long,  and  200 
broad,  interspersed  with  ravines  of  wood,  generally 
of  sufficient  quantities  for  fuel  and  fencing.  The 
land,  in  its  natural  state,  is  ready  for  the  plough, 
and  is  very  fertile,  producing  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre;  and  the  climate 


so  mild  that  the  cattle  subsist  in  the  fields  without  fod- 
der, or  shelter  of  any  kind  being  prepared  or  provided 
for  them  through  the  winter.  Salmon  can  be  taken  at 
Wallamette  falls  (which,  however,  the  British  have 
taken  possession  of,  and  compelled  our  people  to 
build  their  mills  at  tire  falls  above)  with  little  trouble 
from  May  to  September,  in  almost  any  quantity. 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  10,000  barrels 
might  be  taken  per  annum.  Probably  no  place  in 
the  world  offers  greater  inducements  to  emigrants. 
Provisions  might  readily  be  procured  to  support 
1,000  emigrants  at  any  time.” 

“The  following  brief  account  of  the  successful 
cultivation  of  three  or  four  farms,  belonging  to  in- 
dividuals in  the  American  colony,  will  show  conclu- 
sively the  productiveness  of  the  soil  in  Oregon,  and 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  attention  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Mr.  McL , in  connexion 

with  Mr.  McN , has  the  best  cultivated  farm 

on  the  Wallamette.  Last  season  he  built  a fine 
house,  sowed  90  bushels  of  wheat,  a large  quantity 
of  peas,  and  planted  several  acres  of  potatoes;  he 
has  now  40  head  of  cattle,  50  good  hogs,  besides 
other  stock;  and  has  cleared,  annually,  since  he 
brought  his  farm  under  cultivation,  upwards  of 
$1,000.” 

“Mr.  W has  a fine  farm;  he  milks  about 

20  cows,  and  last  summer  made  between  60  and  70 
pounds  of  butter  per  week.  His  farm  is  well 
stocked,  and  I was  informed  by  good  authority  that 
he  had  cleared  at  least  $1,000  per  year  during  the 
whole  time  he  has  been  in  the  country.” 

“Mr.  B is  a mechanic.  In  addition  to  the 

labor  of  his  trade,  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  and  has  now  an  excellent  farm 
under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation;  he  has  on  his 
farm  upwards  of  100  head  of  cattle,  76  horses, 
hogs,  &c.  Pie  has  built  him  a new  and  spacious 
house,  and  has  cleared,  as  the  reward  of  his  labor, 
upwards  of  $1,500  per  annum.” 

Here  is  also  a description  given  by  Lieutenant 
Wilkes,  commander  of  the  exploring  expedition, 
extracted  from  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

lieut.  wilkes’s  account. 

“The  Wallamette  valley  is  supposed  to  be  the 
finest  portion  of  the  country,  though  I am  of  opin- 
ion that  many  parts  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
territory  will  be  found  far  superior  to  it.  The 
largest  settlement  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  val- 
ley, some  15  miles  above  the  falls.  About  sixty 
families  are  settled  there,  the  industrious  of  whom 
appear  to  be  thriving.  They  are  composed  of 
American  missionaries,  trappers,  and  Canadians, 
who  were  formerly  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
company.  In  comparison  with  our  own  country,  I 
would  say  that  the  labor  necessary  in  this  territory 
to  acquire  wealth,  or  subsistence,  is  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  three;  or,  in  other  words,  a man  must 
work  three  times  as  much  in  the  United  States  to 
gain  the  like  competency.  The  care  of  stock — 
which  occupies  so  much  time  with  us — requires  no 
attention  there;  and  on  the  increase  only,  a man 
might  find  support. 

“The  wheat  of  this  valley  yields  35  to  40  bushels 
for  one  sown,  or  20  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre;  its 
quality  is  superior  to  that  grown  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  weight  nearly  four  pounds  to  the 
bushel  heavier.  The  above  is  the  yield  of  new 
land;  but  it  is  believed  it  will  greatly  exceed  this 
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after  the  third  crop,  when  the  land  has  been  broken 
up  and  well  tilled.” 

He  speaks  also  of  the  fisheries,  game,  and  furs — 
the  latter  nearly  destroyed  south  of  48°;  and  also 
of  the  manufacturing  power  and  timber  north  of 
49°,  which  he  represents  as  of  the  best  kind;  and 
concludes  as  follows: 

“Few  portions  of  the  globe,  in  my  opinion,  are  to 
be  found  so  rich  in  soil,  so  diversified  in  surface,  or 
so  capable  of  being  rendered  the  happy  abode  of  an 
industrious  and  civilized  community.  For  beauty 
of  scenery  and  salubrity  of  climate,  it  is  not  sur- 
passed. It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  people;  and  no  portion  of  the  world 
beyond  the  tropics  can  be  found  that  will  yield  so 
readily,  with  moderate  labor , to  the  wants  of  man.'’’ 

I have  also  extracted  from  the  documents  accom- 
panying the  President’s  message  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  the  following  statement,  from  the  letter  of 
Dr.  E.  White,  sub-Indian  agent  in  the  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory: 

DR.  E.  white’s  DESCRIPTION  OF  OREGON 
BELOW  THE  DALLES. 

“The  country  upon  the  Columbia  and  its  tribu- 
taries as  far  as  the  Dalles,  a distance  of  220  miles 
from  its  mouth,  is  well  timbered;  above  the  Dalles 
timber  is  scarce,  large  districts  being  destitute,  ex- 
cept here  and  there,  small  quantities  growing  upon 
the  streams  of  water.  The  country  between  the 
Columbia  and  California  is  well  timbered,  and  of  a 
fine  quality.  The  country  upon  the  Columbia  is, 
generally,  too  lough  and  mountainous  ever  to  be- 
come an  agricultural  country;  but  south  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, in  the  valley  of  the  Wallamette,  the  soil  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 
being  generally  level  prairies,  surrounded  by  tim- 
bered land,  and  intersected  by  numerous  small 
streams.  This  is  the  character  of  the  country  gene- 
rally to  a great  distance  towards  California.” 

“Stone,  for  building  purposes;  is  abundant  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  stretching  far  into  the 
interior.  There  is  some  granite,  but  basaltic  stone 
is  very  abundant  upon  the  Wallamette  to  some  dis- 
tance above  the  falls.  Limestone  has  been  said  to 
have  been  found  in  some  quantities  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  though  I have 
not  as  yet  had  time  to  examine  it.  Lime  has  never 
been  made  in  this  country,  except  in  small  quanti- 
ties, by  burning  the  cm-al  obtained  from  the  Sand- 
wich islands.  Bricks  have  been  made  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  there  are  two  persons  in  the  country  who 
understand  making  them.  There  are  several  me- 
chanics in  the  colony;  but,  from  the  want  of  tools 
and  materials,  they  do  not  attempt  to  carry  on  their 
trades.  There  are  settlements  established  upon  the 
Wallamette,  65  miles  from  its  mouth;  at  the  Toly- 
ton  plains,  12  miles  south  of  the  Columbia,  and  20 
west  of  the  Wallamette  falls;  at  Clotsop  plains,  8 
miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia;  and  at 
the  falls  of  the  Wallamette,  a population  of  seventy, 
engaged  in  building  storehouses,  mills,  &c.  Here 
is  a water-power  of  very  great  extent.  The  river 
here  takes  a fall  of  38  perpendicular  feet,  presenting 
as  extensive  and  advantageous  sites  for  mills  and 
factories  as  anywhere  exist.  At  the  Clackamus,  a 
small  stream  falling  into  the  Wallamette,  two  miles 
below  the  falls,  there  is  a population  of  twenty  per- 
sons. At  the  Cowlitz,  (a  somewhat  rapid  river,  fal- 
ling into  the  Columbia  from  the  north,  about  50 
miles  from  its  mouth,)  there  is  a small  settlement  of 
(2) 


64  persons,  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  Catholic 
ministry.  The  face  of  the  country  upon  the  Cow- 
litz is  generally  level,  the  soil  thin  ana  impregnated 
with  magnesia,  being  less  fertile  than  that  of  Wal- 
lamettee  valley.  Your  inquiry  respecting  the  com- 
parison between  Oregon,  from  the  Dalles  to  the 
Pacific,  (some  220  miles,)  and  the  New  England 
States,  I am  now  somewhat  better  prepared  to  an- 
swer, having  visited  more  of  this  country,  and  like- 
wise most  of  the  New  England  States.  As  a whole,  in 
point  of  soil,  I think  it  much  better,  having  greatly 
the  advantage  in  climate,  and  superior  as  a grazing 
country,  not  being  obliged  to  winter  the  stock.” 

These  descriptions,  sir,  apply  to  the  country  below 
the  Dalles,  and  between  them  and  the  ocean.  Here 
is  an  account  of  it  above  the  Dalles,  from  the  letter 
of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding,  written  during  the  past 
year  to  the  same  Dr.  White: 

rev.  mr.  Spalding’s  description  of  the 

COUNTRY  ABOVE  THE  DALLES. 

“I  know  of  no  country  in  the  world  so  well 
adapted  to  the  herding  system.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses,  are  invariably  healthy,  and  produce  rapidly; 
sheep  usually  twice  a year.” 

He  then  gives  an  account  of  several  rich  valleys 
which  he  had  examined  among  the  Dalles.  Among 
others  he  says: 

“The  Tuckanan,  a south  branch  of  the  Snake 
river,  some  seventy  miles  above  its  mouth,  contains 
some  land,  apparently  of  the  best  quality.  It  re- 
sembles a piece  in  this  valley  (the  Kooskoosky) 
which  has  produced  1,400  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the 
acre.” 

“There  are  said  to  be  several  other  valleys  be- 
tween this  and  the  mountains,  containing  more  or 
less  arable  land.”  “About  40  miles  southeast  of 
this,  is  another  rich  valley,  of  some  35  miles  in 
length,  interspersed  with  large  plats  of  white  clover, 
through  which  a beautiful  lake  pours  its  cold  waters 
in  a rapid  river,  which  unites  with  the  Grand 
Round,  and  forms  the  Wailua,  a branch  of  the 
Snake  river. 

“Dr.  Whitman  writes  me  from  Fort  Hall,  saying 
that,  in  his  journey  to  that  place,  he  travelled  some 
50  miles  up  the  Boisi  river,  and  thinks  there  is 
more  good  land  on  it  than  on  any  other  stream  with 
which  he  is  acquainted  in  this  upper  country. 
There  is  an  extensive  red  clover  plain,  commencing 
about  five  miles  north  of  this  station,  which  I think 
would  produce;  but  there  is  no  timber,  and  but  very 
little  water.  Doubtless  many  other  arable  valleys 
will  show  themselves,  as  the  country  becomes  more 
thoroughly  explored.” 

The  honorable  senator  also  spoke  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  approach  to  the  country,  and  represented  the 
distance  as  most  appalling;  18,000  miles  by  water 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  5,000  by  land,  over 
deserts,  rocky  ridges,  and  snow-clad  mountains. 

I will  read,  sir,  the  latest  account  I have  seen,  of 
a journey  there  by  one  of  the  emigrants  of  the  past 
year.  It  is  from  Dr.  J.  E.  Long,  of  Henry  county, 
Iowa  Territory.  Here  it  is: 

FACILITIES  OF  APPROACH  TO  THE  COUN- 
TRY. 

“The  country  through  which  we  have  travelled 
for  the  last  three  weeks,  is  that  part  of  the  route 
known  as  the  Sandy  Desert;  but  it  does  not  answer 
the  description  I have  heretofore  had  of  it;  for  so 
far  from  suffering  from  the  want  of  water  and  feed 
for  our  stock;  we  have  found  a bountiful  supply  of 
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both  during  the  whole  distance;  au-  at  no  time 
have  we  been  more  than  twelve  hours  out  of  the 
reach  of  sufficient  water  for  all  our  purposes.  The 
weather,  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  has  been  gen- 
erally warm,  especially  while  travelling  over  the 
sand  and  sage,  which  abound  here;  but  the  morn- 
ings, nights,  and  evenings,  are  cool  and  pleasant. 
We  have  been  considerably  annoyed  by  mosqui- 
toes when  travelling  up  the  waters  of  the  Platte 
river;  but  are  now  out  of  their  reach,  and  shall,  in  a 
few  days,  cross  the  mountains;  after  which,  water 
from  the  snow-capped  peaks  will  flow  down  across 
our  path  in  clear  and  refreshing  streams.  In  short, 
we  will  be  in  Oregon  Territory  in  a few  days;  and, 
although  we  will  then  have  seven  or  eight  hundred 
miles  to  travel  before  we  reach  the  AVallamette  val- 
ley, we  feel  greatly  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  we 
will  arrive  there  safe  and  in  good  season.  We  have 
not  met  with  the  least  difficulty  or  interruptions 
from  the  Indians;  and,  as  soon  as  we  arrive  in  the 
Oregon  Territory,  we  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
the  hostile  tribes.  I assure  you,  we  have  prosecu- 
ted our  journey  with  far  less  difficulty  than  I ex- 
pected; and,  with  the  exception  of  two  deaths — one 
a boy,  killed  by  a wagon  passing  over  his  body,  and 
the  other  death  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels — 
have  had  but  little  to  discouroge  us. 

“I  hope  there  will  be  a goodly  number  of  my 
friends  from  Lowell  and  its  vicinity  who  will  pre- 
pare for  an  early  start  next  spring,  to  meet  us  in 
Oregon.  I csn  assure  them  they  will  not  find  as 
much  difficulty  as  their  fears  will  probably  suggest. 
Of  course,  I cannot  speak  any  further  than  my  own 
experience  enables  me;  but  I am  told  by  those  who 
have  several  times  travelled  the  whole  distance,  that 
we  are  now  through  the  worst  of  the  journey.  I 
mentioned  in  my  former  letter  that  it  is  indispensa- 
ble, that  those  who  travel  in  wagons  should  see 
that  they  are  made  of  light,  strong  and  good  mate- 
rials; that  their  oxen  should  be  young,  middled 
sized,  accustomed  to  work,  not  over  fat,  short  leg- 
ged, and  round  bodied.  Such  cattle  will  endure  the 
fatigue  the  better.  Let  them  bring  no  loading  but 
provisions  and  clothing;  and  be  sure  not  to  encum- 
ber themselves  with  more  bedding  than  is  barely 
sufficient  for  the  route.  Let  them  not  bring  heavy 
cooking  articles.  It  would  be  well  to  bring  cows; 
but  I would  advise  that  they  should  be  such  as  are 
able  to  work  in  the  team;  we  have  a number  of 
cows  that  work  in  this  company.  Let  the  men 
procure  leather  clothing  if  they  can,  before  they 
start.  It  would  be  much  better  for  those  who  start 
from  Iowa,  to  forward  their  loading  and  families  (if 
they  have  any)  to  Independence  or  Westport  by 
water.  From  Lowell  to  Westport  we  found  the 
most  difficult  part  of  our  journey.” 

As  to  the  distance  sir,  that  by  land  is  not  much 
more  than  half  as  great  as  represented,  and  is  easily 
travelled  in  wagons,  the  ascent  over  the  Rocky 
mountains  not  being  greater,  according  to  Lieut. 
Fremont’s  account,  than  that  by  which  we  daily 
reach  the  capital  where  we  now  are. 

Shorter  routes  will  be  discovered,  and  the  power 
of  steam  will  soon  annihilate  the  “appalling”  space. 

As  for  the  desert  to  be  passed,  Dr.  Long  speaks  of 
it  as  anything  but  terrible;  and  Mr.  Farnham,  who 
is  no  eulogist  of  that  region,  describes  a portion  of  it 
as  a delightful  land — a land  of  grass  and  flowers, 
diversified  with  little  patches  of  wood,  with  some 
cultivated  fields  around  the  posts  established  by  the 
trading  companies  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  which 
flow  through  it,  and  small  hamlets  already  sending 


their  smokes  to  heaven,  resting  places  of  the  trav- 
ellers of  the  wilderness, — and  even  now  enjoying 
many  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  Even  m the 
western  portion  of  it,  he  says,  there  are  fruitful 
ridges  and  scattered  fertile  sports.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  all  this,  sir,  to  dampen  the  ardour  of  our  peo- 
ple, or  to  repress  the  eagerness,  which  thousands 
now  manifest,  to  traverse  this  vast  ocean  of  verdure; 
to  gaze  upon  the  snow  capt  mountains  as  they  spread 
out  from  their  broad  extended  bases,  and  look  down 
from  their  lofty  heights,  to  bathe  in  the  Pacific  sea, 
and  from  the  pure  waters  sparkling  there,  “drink  a 
health  to  the  setting  sun.”  The  very  hazards  of  the 
adventure  are  captivating  and  impart  a charm  to 
the  enterprise. 

Perhaps,  sir,  the  truth  as  to  the  soil  and  its  capa- 
bilities, lays  between  the  extremes  we  have  exhib- 
ited, as  the  senator  was  willing  to  admit;  if  so,  sir, 
then  it  is  certainly  a good  average  country,  and  well 
adapted  to  supply,  with  little  labor,  all  the  wants  of 
man.  There  are  two  qualities,  however,  which  jus- 
tified the ' value  placed  upon  it;  one  was  that  it  was 
a fine  grazing  country,  with  a climate  so  mild,  as  to 
render  any  care  of  cattle  unnecessary  throughout 
the  winter  months;  and  the  ease  with  which  subsis- 
tence could  be  procured,  rendering  much  labor,  “the 
primeval  curse”  on  man,  unnecessary,  and  the 
other  is,  its  importance  in  a commercial  point  of 
view. 

The  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  the  honorable  sena- 
tor admits,  is  a very  important  position,  in  peace 
and  in  war;  and  he  hoped  that  would  be  guarded  as 
“the  apple  of  our  eye.”  I would  suggest,  sir,  if  it  is 
guarded,  it  must  be  by  a competent  force;  and  how, 
in  view  of  the  immense  naval  power  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  the  senator  has  brought  to  our  view,  i3 
this  to  be  done?  We  cannot  guard  that  most  im- 
portant point  without  giving  offence  to  England; 
and  would  the  senator  have  us  do  that,  and  thus 
have  her  immense  power  brought  down  upon  us? 
And  when,  sir,  will  she  permit  us  to  build  up  a city 
there? 

Possessing,  sir,  as  this  country  most  certainly 
does,  and  that  in  the  greatest  abundance,  all  the 
elements  of  human  happiness,  if  the  representatives 
of  the  West  were  selfish  in  their  motives,  and  limit- 
ed in  their  views,  they  woul'.l  not  advocate  any 
measure,  the  tendency  of  which  would  be,  as  this 
will  be  to  drain  off  their  enterprising  population,  and 
the  hardy  sons  of  their  prairies  and  forests.  They 
could  not  desire,  on  selfish  principles,  the  emigra- 
tion of  such,  but  would  prefer  rather  to  keep  them 
at  home,  where  wealth  must  certainly  follow  their 
toil,  and  all  the  comforts  of  life  cluster  about  their 
humble  dwellings.  But  they  have  more  liberal  and 
more  expanded  views.  They  see  the  vast  and  con- 
stantly increasing  importance,  as  our  commerce, 
arts,  and  manufactures  increase  in  a degree  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  any  other  nation  or  people, 
of  the  Oregon  Territory  to  the  whole  Union.  The 
unparallelled  strides  of  the  giant  West,  whose  in- 
habitants, fifty  years  ago,  were  too  inconsiderable 
for  enumeration,  now  numbering  millions,  whose 
solitary  lakes  and  streams  were  but  the  pathway  for 
the  light  canoe,  their  banks  dotted  now  with  cities, 
villages,  and  farms,  their  surfaces  reflecting  com- 
merce, arts,  and  all  the  embellishments  of  a highly 
civilized  life,  afford  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of 
the  enterprise,  industry,  and  skill  of  our  people,  and 
unerring  indications  of  what  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  distant  Oregon  before  this  generation  is  extinct, 
if  their  efforts  at  settlement  are  protected  by  the 
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guardian  care  of  this  government.  If  they  are,  sir, 
the  dreams  of  to-day  will  be  realized  by  the  mor- 
row. 

“COUNTERACTING  CAUSES”  TO  OUR  SET- 
TLEMENT OF  OREGON. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Choate]  said  he  could  not  discover  any  “counter- 
acting causes”  existing,  or  to  be  produced  by  Great 
Britain’s  policy,  which  could  prevent  the  settlement 
of  that  territory  by  us  in  twenty  years;  that  the  in- 
flux of  our  agriculturists  would  naturally  drive  off 
to  the  frozen  desert  of  the  north  and  northeast  the 
“hunting  corporation”  who  now  reigned  unmolested 
there;  that  they  had  no  design  of  permanent  settle- 
ment for  agricultural  purposes,  and  would  present 
no  obstacle  to  us,  who  had.  Here,  are  his  words, 
sir: 

“Their  policy  was  not  agricultural.  It  was  hunt- 
ing. They  were  simply  a hunting  and  trading  com- 
pany. They  never  had  made,  or  would  make,  a 
dollar  in  any  other  way.  Their  charter  was  not 
given  to  them  for  anything  else.  Beyond  the  Rocky 
mountains  they  do  not  own  a single  foot.  He  cared 
not  what  might  be  said  by  Dr.  McLaughlin.  The 
fact  was  so.  On  this  side  of  the  mountains  they 
possessed  the  imperial  desert  as  a hunting-ground; 
but  beyond  the  mountains  they  had  only  leave  to 
trade.  . They  could  not  hold  an  acre  of  ground  for 
agriculture.”  “And  not  only  so,  the  two  pursuits 
were  physically  incompatible.  The  hunter  and  the 
farmer  could  not  live  side  by  side.  What  did  they 
want  with  rich  meadows,  and  the  cattle  on  a thou- 
sand hills? 

“Some  twelve  months  ago  some  remarks  had 
been  made  on  this  subject,  which  were  prompted 
by  the  belief — a very  simple  one — that  this  hunting 
corporation  was  really  becoming  fixed  in  their  hab- 
its, and  were  turning  farmers;  and  that  hence  they 
would  present  a constant  counteraction  against  us. 
But  it  was  no  such  thing.  There  was  not  a word 
of  truth  in  it.” 

Surely,  sir,  the  honorable  senator  could  not  have 
read,  or,  if  read,  had  forgotten  the  statements  on  this 
head,  made  by  Lieutenant  Wilkes  in  his  report, 
from  which  I have  already  quoted.  It  will  be  seen 
by  that,  that  we  are  anticipated  even  in  agricultural 
operations  there  by  this  “hunting  corporation,” 
though  under  another  style;  and  that  “a  counteract- 
ing cause”  already  exists  to  a very  great  extent. 
Here,  sir,  is  Lieutenant  Wilkes’s  statement: 

“At  Vancouver,  the  village  is  separated  from  the 
fort  and  nearer  the  river.  In  addition  to  its  being 
the  depot  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  there  is 
now  attached  to  it  the  largest  farm  of  the  Puget-sound 
company;  the  stockholders  of  which  are  generally 
the  officers  and  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  compa- 
ny. They  have  now  farms  in  successful  operation 
at  Vancouver,  Cowlitz,  Nisqually,  Colville,  Fort 
Langley,  and  the  Fualatine  plains,  about  ten  miles 
from  Vancouver,  all  of  which  are.  well  stocked  and 
supply  the  Russian  post  at  Sitka,  under  contract, 
with  a variety  of  articles  raised  on  them.  They 
have  introduced  large  herds  and  flocks  in  the  terri- 
tory from  California,  and  during  our  stay  there, 
several  thousand  head  were  imported.” 

All  these  farms  are  south  of  49°;  and  if  their  ex- 
tent, and  the  capital  invested  In  them,  do  not  fur- 
nish “a  counteracting  cause”  to  our  efforts  at  settle- 
ment, I shall  be  happily  mistaken. 

. Here  is  an  extract  from  a letter  written  by  a per- 


son attached  to  the  Methodist  mission  in  Oregon', 
and  stationed  at  the  Falls  of  Wallamette,  going  to 
show  still  further  the  existence  of  the  “counteract- 
ing cause.” 

“There  will  probably  be  fifty  (or  more)  thousand 
bushels  of  produce  in  the  country  this  year,  (1843.) 
Last  year  the  Hudson  Bay  company  shipped  prob- 
ably 20,000  bushels  for  the  Russian  dominions, 
and  other  places,  at  sixty  cents  per  bushel.” 

“I  know  of  no  country  where  there  are  so  many 
cattle  and  horses  for  the  population  as  in  Oregon.” 

And  as  to  the  soil,  and  its  great  capability  for  pro- 
duction, he  says: 

“The  soil  is  generally  good;  some  dark  loam, 
mixed  with  clay;  some  sandy,  gravelly,  red  soil; 
all  producing  very  well,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
tried.  Wheat  is  sowed  here  from  year  to  year. 
One  man,  it  is  said,  has  raised  seven  or  eight  crops 
of  wheat  in  succession  from  the  same  ground;  and 
the  last  is  said  to  have  been  the  best,  and  all  were 
good.  It  is  frequently  the  case,  that,  when  wheat 
shells  considerably  in  harvesting,  what  falls  is  left 
on  the  ground,  and  the  next  season  a good  crop  is 
realized.  I know  of  no  country  where  a man  can 
make  a farm  easier  than  in  Oregon,  or  where  he  can 
live  easier.” 

This,  sir,  will  be  gratifying  intelligence  (as  it  may 
be  relied  on)  to  our  wheat-growers  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  and  the  Middle  States.  A country  like 
this,  where  thirty  bushels  is  the  return  for  every 
one  sown,  and  where  the  trouble  of  preparing  the 
ground  and  sowing  it  is  not  necessary  for  a tolera- 
ble crop,  must  attract  their  attention.  They  will 
sell  out  their  impoverished  lands,  and  remove  to  it 
in  crowds,  there  to  enjoy  not  only  the  thrilling 
pleasure  of  ploughing  its  virgin  soil,  and  acquiring 
competence  and  independence  with  little  labor,  but 
be  the  pioneers  in  that  march  of  our  empire  which 
can  only  be  stayed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific. 

CLIMATE  OF  OREGON. 

In  regard  to  the  climate,  sir,  there  may  be  agues 
prevailing  to  some  extent,  as  is  almost  universally 
the  case  in  all  new  countries,  whose  rich  scjils  are 
for  the  first  time  upturned  by  the  ploughshare  to  the 
action  of  the  sun,  but  they  will  soon  disappear. 
Every  wind  from  the  sea  and  from  the  mountain 
tops  will  come  to  tire  laborers  and  indwellers  of  its 
fruitful  valleys  and  beautiful  plains,  freighted  with 
health  and  inspiring  hilarity  and  joy. 

All  travellers  agree  as  to  its  superior  comparative 
mildness  with  the  same  latitude,  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  although  the  seasons  are  divided  into  “the 
wet”  and  “the  dry,”  the  former  commencing,  the  1st 
of  November,  and  the  latter  about  the  1st  of  May,  I 
should  not  suppose,  from  an  examination  of  the. 
meteorological  table  of  the  weather,  kept  with  great 
care,  and  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  in 
his  published  account  of  his  tour  to,  and  residence 
in  the  country,  that  it  could  be  insalubrious.  Here 
is  a condensed  statement,  from  observations  made  in 
1835.  In-the  month  of  November,  there  were  ten 
clear  days;  two  of  heavy  rains,  at  long  intervals; 
four  of  rain,  most  of  the  day;  seven  cloudy; one  a 
little  snow;  one  hazy;  and  five  variable. 

In  December,  there  were  eight  cleaT  days;  seven- 
teen cloudy,  with  a little  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  and 
some  sunshine;  and  six  variable. 

In  January,  but  two  clear  days;  five  rainy,  and 
the  rest  cloudy,  with  occasional,  pleasant  sunshine. 

In  February,  seven  clear  days;  none  of  heavy 
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rains,  and  the  most  of  them,  though  cloudy,  yet 
pleasant,  with  occasional  sunshine. 

In  March,  there  were  seven  clear  days;  eighteen 
cloudy,  with  but  little  rain,  and  the  rest  variable,  but 
pleasant. 

In  April,  there  were  six  clear,  and  very  pleasant 
days;  seven  rainy,  with  light  showers;  one  very 
heavy  rain  all  day,  and  the  remainder,  .cloudy, 
alternating  with  sunshine.  The  mean  aggregate 
height  of  the  thermometer  during  all  these  months, 
was  about  fifty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

These  observations  will  compare  favorably,  sir, 
with  those  made  in  any  other  part  of  our  Union, 
and  present  a view  less  forbidding  than  I had  antici- 
pated. 

DOES  ENGLAND  DESIGN  TO  COLONIZE 
OREGON? 

But,  sir,  its  agricultural  and  commercial  advan- 
tages which  I will  enlarge  upon  hereafter,  are  not 
the  considerations  which  govern  me  in  advising  a 
most  decided  course  on  the  part  of  our  government, 
in  relation  to  it.  We  believe,  sir, -that  Great  Britain 
does  desire  to  colonize  the  country,  and  if  the  nation 
does  not  speak,  will  diplomatize  us  out  of  its  owner- 
ship. Fight  for  it,  sir,  she  will  not.  Arrogant, 
and  grasping  as  she  is,  she  would  be  unwilling  to 
go  before  the  world,  and  claim  it  upon  the  strength 
of  her  title,  derived  from  the  pirate  Drake,  or  from 
the  convention  of  Nootka  Sound,  extorted  from 
Spain. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  3d  No- 
vember last,  says:  “It  is  the  region  we  are  to 

diplomatize  for.  Fight  there  will  be  none.  The  notion 
of  it  is  an  absurdity.  If  the  rings  were  kept,  all  the 
men  that  America  could  send  into  the  territory  by 
land,  would  be  annihilated  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
company  and  the  friendly  Indians,  without  our  impe- 
rial aid.” 

This  latter  prediction,  sir,  is  but  vain  boasting; 
there  are  but  few  Indians  in  that  country,  and  they 
not  warlike;  and  whilst  we  possess  it,  and  the 
passes  to  it,  those  on  this  side  of  the  mountains 
will  be  our  friends,  from  whom  we  shall  have  no- 
thing to  fear.  Encompassing  them  on  every  side, 
having  no  open  country  to  roam  over,  they  will  be- 
come less  migratory  in  their  habits,  and  in  time  be- 
come settled  down  as  cultivators  of  the  earth.  If  we 
do  not  possess  it,  they  may  be  stirred  up  by  British 
traders  and  British  influence  to  bloody  wars,  which 
must  end  in  their  final  extinction. 

The  other  prediction  sir,  that  England  will  not 
fight  for  Oregon,  is  better  founded.  It  is  an  opinion 
formed  from  a careful  view  of  her  true  interests  in 
the  matter,  for  by  them  she  is  mainly  governed. 
She  expects  to  gam  her  objects  by  negotiation  and 
diplomacy,  and  in  those  arts,  we  are  no  match  for 
her,  notwithstanding  the  high  character  we  have,  as 
the  senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dayton]  de- 
clared, at  making  a bargain. 

An  article  in  a late  number  of  the  Edingburgh 
Review,  a leading  British  print,  discusses  the  impor- 
tance of  Oregon  as  a seat  for  a European  colony. 
It  declares  it  never  can  be  colonized  overland  from 
the  United  States,  but  must  be  from  the  overburden- 
ed shores  of  Europe'  and  that  it  is  the  only  spot  on 
the  habitable  gTobe,  now  left  to  be  colonized.  That 
her  policy  is  to  establish  a colony  there,  as  a new 
market  for  her  manufactures. 

This  sir,  has  been  the  ruling  policy  of  England 
for  years — the  establishment  of  remote  colonies,  as 
aditional  markets  for  her  manufacturers,  and  al- 


though they  may  have  been  unprofitable  in  the  ag- 
gregate, still  she  retains  them,  not  entirely  as  mar- 
kets, but  as  commanding  and  powerful  positions 
while  engaged  in  war;  and  though  they  are  the 
most  inviting  points  of  attack,  they  are  also  the  best 
adapted  for  the  observation  and  annoyance  of  their 
enemies,  and  as  places  of  resort  for  their  vessels  of 
war. 

If  she  desires  Oregon  for  a market,  it  would  seem 
to  me,  sir,  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  her,  that  we 
should  populate  it,  and  make  it  a part  of  our  confed- 
eracy, than  that  she  should  colonize  it,  for  then  she 
would  have  the  benefit  of  anew  and  additional  mar- 
ket for  her  manufactures  without  the  expense  of 
supporting  and  defending  a colony,  so  remote  as  that 
would  be,  from  her  other  American  possessions. 
Were  there  a million  of  our  people  in  it,  with  their 
multifarious  wants,  and  with  the  increased  capacity 
to  consume  her  manufactures  which  the  great  fruit- 
fulness of  that  country  will  beget,  the  market  for 
them,  is  to  that  extent  enlarged,  and  her  trade  there, 
subject  only  to  the  same  charges  now  imposed  at 
the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Her  true  policy 
is,  sir,  to  aid  us  in  settling  and  improving  the  Ore- 
gon, neither  to  diplomatize,  nor  to  fight  for  it,  but  to 
yield  it  up  in  a friendly  manner,  as  our  own  un- 
doubted right. 

OUR  POSITION  TOWARDS  ENGLAND. 

In  all  our  negotiations,  sir,  upon  this  arid  every 
other  important  subject,  and  with  every  nation,  par- 
ticularly with  Great  Britain,  we  should  speak  in  a 
decisive  tone.  We  should  “ask  nothing  that  was 
not  right,  and  submit  to  nothing  that  was  wrong.” 
When  France  failed  in  her  obligations  to  us,  what 
was  the  tone  of  our  then  executive?  When  we  were 
negotiating  with  Naples  for  indemnity  due  from  her, 
we  did  it  with  a frigate  in  her  bay.  Look  at  our 
diplomatic  correspondence  with  Mexico,  accompa- 
nying the  President’s  message  at  this  session?  Was 
such  a tone  ever  assumed — harsh  as  it  is  if  not 
severe — towards  England?  It  would  be  more  in 
place  towards  that  power,  than  to  one  less  formid- 
able. What  did  we  do  to  Spain  in  1813?  We  pass- 
ed two  acts  to  take  military  possession  of  the  Flor- 
idas;  and  appropriated  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  money,  and  placed  the  military  and  naval  power 
of  the  country  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  to 
maintain  it.  Why,  then,  a different  course  towards 
England?  Whenever  a subject  comes  up  in  which 
she  is  concerned,  our  tune  is  changed,  and  negotia- 
tion is  the  panacea  for  the  removal  of  all  complaints. 
The  moment  this  resolution  was  read  in  this  cham- 
ber, that  moment,  sir,  we  were  reminded  of  our  du- 
ties to  England,  of  a war  to  ensue;  and  we  are  now 
told  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  [Mr.  Day- 
ton,]  of  the  ships  of  war  England  has  in  the  Pacific, 
her  facilities  for  transporting  men  and  munitions  of 
war  from  China  and  the  East  to  Oregon,  and  of  our 
own  difficulties  to  reach  the  battle  ground,  should  it 
be  there.  This  argument,  sir,  would  be  equally 
cogent  and  appropriate  on  every  other  occasion  of 
contest  with  her.  All  she  demands  must  be  surren- 
dered to  her — the  most  unquestioned  rights  must  be 
quietly  yielded;  because,  forsooth,  she  is  powerful 
by  sea  and  land.  Sir,  these  arguments  may  suit  the 
meridian  of  Spain,  but  not  our  meridian.  In  the 
matter  of  the  right,  I would  not  regard  the  value  of 
the  country,  as  weighing  a feather  in  the  scale.  I 
would  look  to  the  right  alone,  and  that  I would  not 
surrender  from  timidity  or  an  over  cautious  pol- 
icy. There  is  something  more  exciting  than 
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mere  value,  than  mere  pecuniary  considerations. 
There  is  a class  of  persons,  however,  whose  first 
and  last  thought  is  of  the  latter;  and  it  is  typified  in 
the  conduct  of  one  of  our  eastern  friends,  who  visit- 
ed, for  the  first  time,  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  Its 
grandeur  and  sublimity  awakened  no  emotion;  but 
he  coolly  sat  down  to  calculate  how  many  spindles 
it  would  drive!  I do  not  speak  this  in  disparage- 
ment of  any  portion  of  those  people;  fqr  from  it,  sir; 
I admire  their  thrift,  their  ingenuity,  their  persever- 
ance; but  it  must  be  admitted  by  their  greatest  ad- 
mirers, that  money,  with  many  of  them,  is  “the  main 
chance.” 

WELL  ENGLAND  FIGHT  FOR  OREGON? 

I have  said,  sir,  that  England  would  not  war  for 
Oregon.  Can  we  suppose  she  would  be  more  ready 
to  go  to  war  with  us,  without  a just  occasion  for  it, 
than  any  other  nation?  Was  there  not  good  reason 
to  believe  she  would  not,  on  the  pretext  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  our  subsequent  measures  yet  to  be  consum- 
mated, desire  to  go  to  war,  knowing,  as  she  must 
know  and  feel,  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  civil- 
ized world  would  be  against  her,  and  in  our  favor? 
All  free  governments  are  more  or  less  operated  upon 
by  public  opinion;  and  that  of  her  own  kingdom — 
leaving  out  the  aristocracy,  perhaps — would  be 
against  a war  with  us.  The  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  it. 
They  know  well  we  are  their  best  customers;  and 
the  shutting  of  our  ports  to  their  trade  would  involve 
many  of  them  in  distress  and  ruin.  Her  enormous 
public  debt,  incurred  in  no  small  degree  by 
former  wars  with  us,  and  amounting  now  to 
more  than  one  thousand  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  would  be  another  powerful  consideration, 
with  the  tax-payers  on  small  estates,  and  not  very 
lucrative  pursuits.  Her  own  condition  at  home,  sir, 
in  regard  to  Ireland,  is  not  as  agreeable  as  she  could 
wish — whilst  in  Canada,  tilings  are  very  different 
there  now,  compared  with  what  they  were  during 
the  war  of  1812.  Public  sentiment  is  much  changed 
there  in  our  favor.  A large  portion  of  the  Canadian 
population  is  in  favor  of  our  institutions,  and  would 
be  willing  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  colonial  subjec- 
tion and  join  our  confederacy.  The  continental 
powers,  sir,  would  give  her  no  aid,  countenance,  or 
sympathy.  The  spindles  in  her  manufactories  would 
stand  still  for  the  want  of  our  great  staple,  cotton, 
which  now  feeds  them,  and  through  them,  a large 
part  of  her  population  besides.  No  adequate  sup- 
ply could  be  had  from  India;  for  the  whole  of  her 
annual  production  imported  into  England  would  be 
consumed  in  six  weeks,  amounting,  as  it  did  the  last 
year,  to  but  138,000  bales,  against  one  and  a half 
millions  from  us.  These  considerations,  sir,  thus 
rapidly  glanced  at,  induce  me  to  believe  no  war  will 
follow  the  attitude  we  assume,  if  it  is  a determined 
one,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  our  undoubted 
right. 

I will  not  at  present  deny,  sir,  that  war  is  a great 
calamity,  come  when  it  may;  but  there  are  much 
greater  that  may  befall  us;  and  among  them  I would 
count  a tame  submission  to  the  unjust  demands  of 
England,  proceeding  from  fear  of  her  power,  or 
jread  of  her  vengeance.  Submission  to  her,  at  this 
time,  thereby  inducing  perhaps  at  last  a war,  would 
be  more  calamitous  than  one  now  to  check  her  ag- 
gressions. One  now,  would  find  the  spirit  of  the 
jeople  prepared  for  it,  and  able  and  willing  lo  resist. 
Deaden  it  by  repeated  submissions,  and  then  let 
war  come;  we  would  be  but  the  easier  prey  to  her 


exactions,  and  our  ancient  and  yet  untarnished'  glo- 
ry would  disappear  forever. 

But,  sir,  as  a mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents — 
of  profit  and  loss  on  both  sides — the  margin  would 
be  much  broader  for  England  than  for  us,  upon 
which  to  mark  the  losses.  We  should  lose  a few 
merchant  vessels,  which  we  could  easily  replace, 
whilst  her  commerce  would  be  exposed,  not  only  to 
our  own  private  armed  vessels,  but  to  those  of  all 
nations  who  might  choose  to  wear  our  flag.  Pau- 
perism and  starvation  would  be  incurred  to  a fearful 
extent  in  England,  whilst  plenty  would  abound  here. 
In  ship-building,  manning,  and  equipping  them,  we 
are  an  overmatch  for  any  single  nation.  England 
cannot  compete  with  us  in  these  particulars.  Her 
ministers,  sir,  would  not  hazard  a war  lor  such  a 
stake  as  Oregon,  and  as  to  its  being  inevitable,  if  we 
pass  this  resolution,  by  collisions  in  Oregon  between 
our  settlers  and  hers,  as  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Choate]  argued  it  would  be,  the  sen- 
ator himself  read  to  us  a passage  from  Dr.  White’s 
letter,  which  forbids  such  an  expectation.  He  says 
“these.worthy  gentlemen  intend  eventually  to  settle 
in  this  country,  and  prefer  American  to  English  ju- 
risdiction.” 

Feeling  much  wearied,  sir,  as  I doubt  not  the 
Senate  is  also,  having  given  me  their  attention  so 
long,  I must  omit  many  topics  connected  with  this 
subject,  I intended  to  discuss,  and  will  soon  close 
by  simply  remarking  upon  the  importance  of  Ore- 
gon in  a commercial  point  of  view. 

COMMERCIAL  POSITION  OF  OREGON. 

In  this  light,  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Dayton]  insists  we  should  guard  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  “as  the  apple  of  our  eye;”  and  not  only 
that,  sir,  we  should  in  my  judgment,  preserve  the 
whole  territory  of  which  it  is  the  outlet,  for  the  pur- 
oses  of  defence  to  this  “apple,”  and  as  the  country 
y whose  productions  it  is  to  be  sustained. 

We  know,  sir,  that  Great  Britain  has  endeavored 
to  get  the  common  use  of  that  position,  and  the  free 
navigation  of  the  whole  river;  and  if  we  are  as  ac- 
commodating to  her  hereafter  as  we  have  been  here- 
tofore, she  may  succeed  in  her  designs,  and  thus  this 
precious  “apple”  be  lost  to  us.  We  must  advise  our 
government  beforehand,  sir,  that  nothing  of  this  will 
be  permitted — no  convention,  no  treaty,  by  which 
any  privileges  there  are  to  be  granted  to  her. 

I do  not  know,  sir,  that  the  British  government 
are  countenancing  and  encouraging  the  efforts  now 
making  on  that  coast  to  extend  the  power  and  in- 
fluence and  operations  of  the  Hudson  Bay  compa- 
ny; but  no  doubt  she  is.  They  have  its  commercial 
advantages  in  view,  as  would  appear  from  this  ex- 
tract of  a letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Pierce, 
of  Boston,  to  the  late  lamented  Senator  Linn,  dated 
May  1,  1842: 

“All  that  line  of  coast  comprehending  the  Russian 
possessions  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
from  Mt.  St.  Elias,  south,  to  the  latitude  of  54°  40', 
(the  last  being  the  boundary  line  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  American  territories,)  together  with  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  or  privilege  of  frequenting 
all  ports,  bays,  sounds,  rivers,  &c.,  within  said  ter- 
ritory, and  establishing  forts,  and  trading  with  the 
Indians,  has  been  leased  or  granted  by  the  Russian- 
American  fur  company  to  the  British  Hudson  Bay 
company,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  January, 
1842,  and  for  which  the  latter  are  to  pay,  annually, 
4,000  fur  seal-skins,  or  the  value  thereof  in  money* 
at  32  shillings  each — say  6,400  pounds  sterling,  or 
$30,720.”  * 
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“At  St.  Francisco,  (in  California,)  they  have  pur- 
chased a large  house,  as  a trading  establishment, 
and  a depot  for  merchandise;  and  they  intend,  this 
year,  to  have  a place  of  the  same  kind  at  each  of  the 
principal  ports  in  Upper  California.  Two  vessels 
are  building  in  London,  intended  for  the  same  trade 
— that  is,  for  the  coasting  trade;  and,  after  com- 
pleting their  cargoes,  to  carry  them  to  England. 
These  things,  with  others,  give  every  indication 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company 
to  monopolize  the  whole  hide  and  tallow  trade  of 
the  coast  of  California — a trade  which  now  em- 
ploys more  than  half  a million  of  American  capital.” 

“At  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  company  have  a 
large  trading  establishment,  and  have  commenced 
engaging  in  the  commerce  of  the  country  with  evi- 
dent designs  to  monopolize  it  if  possible,  and  drive 
off  the  Americans  who  have  heretofoe  been  its  chief 
creators  and  conductors.” 

“I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company,  that  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  operations  of  the  English  at  Puget’s 
Sound,  Columbia  river,  California,  and  Sandwich 
Islands,  are  carried  on,  not  actually  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  company,  but  by  what  may  be  termed  a branch 
of  it — by  gentlemen  who  are  the  chief  members  and 
stockholders  of  said  company,  and  who  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  under  the  firm  of  Pelly,  Simpson 
& Co.,  in  London,  and  with  a capital  of  more  than 
$15,000,000.” 

In  connexion  with  our  opening  trade  upon  an  en- 
larged scale  with  China,  with  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  with  the  whole  coast  of  the  Pacific,  it  seems  to 
me,  sir,  its  importance  should  not  be  disregarded. 

The  new  relations  which  no  doubt  will  subsist 
between  us  and  the  “celestial  empire,”  will  open  a 
large  market  for  our  cotton.  She  receives  now  about 
five  millions  in  value  of  that  article  annually  from 
India,  and  which  will  soon  give  place  to  ours,  being 
as  it  is,  so  much  superior  to  it  in  fibre  and  condi- 
tion. 

Our  tobacco  will  be  there  received  in  vast  quanti- 
ties, and  its  introduction  encouraged  by  the  Em- 
peror,. as  a substitute  for  that  poisonous  narcotic, 
which  stupifies  his  people  and  destroys  annually 
its  thousand  victims.  It  will  be  made  a matter  of 
national  policy  to  facilitate  its  introduction  and  use, 
and  the  time  will  not  be  distant,  when  Missouri  and 
other  contiguous  States,  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  capability,  to  supply  the  demand. 
Its  use  is  becoming  universal,  and  Great  Britain 
herself  derives  a revenue  from  it  of  §15,000,000  per 
annum,  and  when  we  contemplate  the  immense 
masses  of  people  of  China,  more  than  360,000,000, 
whose  appetites  can  be  directed  to  the  use  of  this 
generous  weed  as  a pleasant  substitute  for  the  ener- 
vating and  death-producing  drug,  we  can  scarcely 
estimate  the  quantity  necessary  to  be  furnished  for 
the  consumption  of  that  market  alone. 

Our  lead  also,  sir,  the  ores  of  which  are  struggling 
through  the  surfaces  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin,  will  here  find  an  abundant  and  re- 
munerating market.  Much  of  it  has  already  gone 
there;  and,  within  a few  years,  has  become  an 


important  article  of  export  to  that  empire.  The  de- 
mand will  be  greatly  increased  so  soon  as  just, 
reciprocal  commercial  regulations  are  adopted  be- 
tween us.  All  these  things  are  the  growth  of  our 
country,  and  the  very  articles  she  desires,  and  can- 
not produce.  We  will  exchange  them  for  her  silks, 
her  teas,  her  nankeens,  and  her  porcelain;  and  thus 
a natural  market,  based  upon  the  exchange  of  pro- 
ductions, will  be  offered  to  both.  A connection  will 
soon  be  formed  between  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Columbia  and  the  Missouri  by  railroad  and  canals, 
and  thus  these  rich  products  of  the  East  will  be 
brought  in  to  supply  the  vast  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  her  millions  of  people.  Steamboats  from 
the  Columbia  can  reach  China  in  thirty  days,  and 
the  West  Indies  of  the  Pacific,  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, in  ten  days,  with  which  a profitable  trade  will 
be  carried  on  for  its  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  valued 
productions. 

As  a rendezvous  for  our  ships  of  war,  and  mer- 
chant vessels,  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  impor- 
tant. • To  protect  our  growing  commerce  in  the  Pa- 
cific, soon  to  be  increased  to  an  immense  extent,  we, 
must  keep  cruisers  there,  and  we  must  have  some 
safe  and  convenient  port  for  them  to  refit  and  receive 
supplies. 

In  1841  the  following  was  the  state  of  our  trade  in 
the  Pacific: 


TRADE  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

From  January  1,  1841,  to  December  31,  1841, 
there  arrived  and  departed  at  the  port  of  Honolulu, 
in  the  Island  of  Oahu,  the  following  vessels:  being 
ships  47,  barques  8,  brigs  6,  schooners  2 — in  all  63; 
the  tonnage  20,540  tons. 


Number  of  seamen  inward 
Do.  outward 

Value  of  cargoes  inward  - 
Do.  outward  - 

Value  of  cargoes  landed 


1726 

1511 

- §2,240,500 

- 1,909,250 

469,250 


There  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  in  Oc- 
tober, 1841,  (taken  from  the  New  Bedford  Directory 
of  that  year,)  627  vessels;  amount  of  tonnage  188,- 
032  tons. 

It  was  said,  sir,  by  the  senator  from  New  Jersey, 
[Mr.  Dayton,]  that,  by  delaying  the  assertion  of 
our  rights  to  Oregon,  we  had  nothing  to  lose  but 
some  furs,  and  that  the  trade  in  them  is  now  very 
inconsiderable,  amounting,  at  one  time,  (the  year  he 
did  not  state,)  to  only  §138,000  a year,  and  yield- 
ing a profit  of  only  §10,000.  It  is  true,  sir,  the 
trade  in  furs  has  greatly  declined,  owing  to  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  be- 
fore adverted  to,  as  if  it  was  the  intention  of  British 
agents  to  do  the  country  all  the  injury  they  can  in 
advance  of  its  surrender  to  us,  its  rightful  owners. 


FUR  TRADE  WITH  CANTON,  IN  CHINA. 

The  following  table  will  .show,  sir,  the  fluctua- 
tions in  this  trade  from  1821  up  to  1840;  and  its 
decrease  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence 
of  the  British  monopoly  which  has  so  long  existed 
there.  It  is  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department: 
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Value  qf furs  exported  to  Canton,  on  American  aeoount, 
for  a series  of  years,  from  1821  to  1840. 


Years. 

Direct  trade. 

General  trade. 

Remarks. 

1821 

$142,399 

78,158 

$340,991 

1822 

490,081 

1823 

100,910 

319,231 

1824 

89,939 

269,449 

1825 

33,130 

270,445 

1826 

45,110 

258,235 

1827 

100,986 

256,809 

1829 

101,764 

No  return. 

1829 

80,180 

“ 

1830 

10,306 

1831 

42,396 

< i 

1632 

129,570 

“ 

1833 

109,695 

133,085 

1834 

8,383 

100,348 

1835 

49,064 

134,518 

1S36 

34.838 

100,000 

Estimated. 

1837 

561 

96,102 

1838 

37,S64 

64,832 

1839 

16,794 

40,000 

Estimated. 

1840 

2,368 

No  return. 

Treasury  Department, 

Register’s  Office,  May ’21,  1842. 


Having  exhibited  these  views  of  the  importance 
of  the  Territory  in  a national  point  of  view,  there 
is  another,  in  which  I regard  it.  I look  upon  that 
spot  as  fraught  with  the  destiny  of  freedom.  In 
the  dim  distance  I see  it  stretching  far  and  wide 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  sea,  rich  in  all  the 
gifts  of  a most  beneficent  Providence,  its  beauty 
and  its  grandeur  now  shrouded  in  barbaric  dark- 
ness, yet  soon  to  be  lighted  up  by  the  sun  of  free- 
dom and  civilization,  pouring  its  ardent  beams  upon 
it,  and  whilst  its  glowing  light  moves  over  the  wide 
waste  ofadjacentwaters,some  reflected  raysmay  illu- 
minate distant  Eastern  empires,  and  thus,  performing 
the  circuit  of  the  world,  display  itself  again  in  coun- 
tries, whence  it  first  emerged.  From  that  favored 
spot,  the  contagion  of  liberty  and  free  principles 
may  be  caught,  and  the  infection  spread  to  the  re- 
motest lands,  until  all  mankind  shall  be  free.  It  is 
the  destiny  of  man;  it  will  be  accomplished. 

A war  with  England,  sir,  is  preferable  to  the  loss 
of  Oregon  in  its  connexion  with  America  and  its 
free  institutions,  its  future  glory,  and  the  destiny  of 
man. 

And  now,  sir,  not  wishing  to  detain  the  Senate 
any  longer,  by  recapitulating  the  points  I have  pre- 
sented to  its  consideration,  I will  close  by  reiterating 
my  firm  persuasion,  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to 
give  the  notice  indicated  by  this  resolution  at  this 
present  crisis. 


It  cannot  he  cause  of  offence  to  Great  Britain.  It 
cannot  be  a cause  of  war.  It  is  merely  the  exer- 
cise of  a right  recognised  by  a treaty  stipulation. 
Our  claims  can  be  established  by  the  highest  evi- 
dence in  the  face  of  the  world. 

If,  by  this  procedure,  we  shall  be  involved  in 
war,  we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  it,  with  the 
right  on  our  side.  We  will  meet  it  as  be- 
comes the  descendants  of  those  who  fought  at 
Bunker  Hill,  at  Monmouth,  and  at  Yorktown.  Some 
of  the  heroes  of  the  late  war  still  linger  among  us; 
others  will  spring  up,  the  “gilded  spurs’’  to  win,  by 
their  valor  and  their  achievements,  and,  upon  the  deep- 
seated  and  enduring  patriotism  of  the  country,  we 
can  rely  in  every  emergency;  and,  if  the  struggle  is 
to  be  upon  “the  sea — the  open  sea,”  we  need  not 
have  any  fearful  misgivings.  Panoplied  in  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause,  let  war  come  when  it  may,  our 
arm  will  be  nerved  to  strike  the  heavier  blow,  whilst 
England’s  injustice — the  grievous  sin  she  is  com- 
mitting— will  render  her  defenders  weak  in  the  en-  _ 
counter,  and  deprive  her  of  the  support  and  sympa-  9 
thy  of  the  world. 


Note  by  Mr.  Breese. — Since  this  speech  was 
delivered,  the  senator  from  New  Hamshire  [Mr. 
Woodbury]  has  furnished  me  with  the  following 
extract  from  a letter,  just  received  by  him  from  our 
consul  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  dated  Honolula, 
November  4,  1843:  • 

“There  has,been  at  these  islands  a great  amount 
of  American  shipping  lately — upwards  of  sixty 
thousand  tons  the  last  nine  months;  vessels  and  car- 
goes valued  at  near  eight  millions  of  dollars;  and,  as 
the  colony  at  the  Columbia  river  increases,  these 
islands  will  be  of  more  and  more  value  to  the  Amer- 
icans— supplying  them  with  coffee,  sugar,  &c.,  and 
taking  from  them  lumber,  beef,  pork,  and  flour. 
Dr.  Babcojjk,  from  Oregon,  who  is  now  here,  in- 
forms me  that  they  will  be  able,  in  1845,  to  supply 
from  the  American  mills  two  thousand  barrels  of 
flour  at  §7  per  barrel;  as  much  beef  at  the  same  price; 
and  beans,  peas,&e.,  in  any  quantity  needed.  Lum- 
ber can  now  be  exported  at  20,  and,  in  a year  or 
two,  at  less  than  half  that  price.  The  colony  on  the 
Wallamette,  according  to  his  account,  is  flourishing, 
and  the  number  of  American  pettlers  fast  increas- 
ing.” 


